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The Transactions of the Second North American Wildlife Corference, a 
paper-bound volume of 661 pages, published in November 1937, may be obtained 
from the American Wildlife Institute, Investment Building, Washington, D. C., 
for »1.00 a copy. 


Conservation: Fur animals 


Van Cleve, Harry. Our fur bearers and their conservation, pp. 539- 
541, 


Destructiveness of out-of-season trapping; pollution inimical to the 
semizquatic fur bearers; need of better laws and more refuges, and of research 
upon fur animal problems; usefulness of skunk; improvement in methods of 
trepping. 





Conservation: In Mexico 
Zinser, Juan. [Conservation in M nen, pp. 6-8, 


' Some of ‘the problems of game otairvatien {3 Moxi co .and what be being 
dons about then, especially in the caso of quail and ducks, 





Conservation: ‘ National program 
Gabriélson, Ira N. The work of the Biological Survey, pp. 145-156. 


P ‘ “ . 

achievements toward the objectives outli:cd the previous yoar (sce 
WILDLIFE REVIK\;, No.’3, April 1956, pp. 34-35,.and.No..6, November 1936; p. 6) 
are reported. Involved are the big gamc and .migratory.waterfowl refuge 
programs, coOoperstion with State and Federsal.conservation agcncies, action 
with respect to the pollution problem, rescarch activitics, and basing produc- 
tive regulations on the needs of wildlifc. Notabl® cvents in State consorva- 
tion, ahd" nteds’ of tho Fedcral saat especially. in rescarch, also are 
discussed. ; . ; 


Conscrvetion: Taylor Grazing Act 





Liolohon, A. D. Taylor Grozirg Act. and wildlifc, pp. 159-167. 





Ownership of western lands .u.d clissificution according to chicf use; 
nearly 540,000,000 scres or 72 nuercent is poe as primarily suitable for 
grazing. Under the Taylor Grazing act, 49 grazing districts have becon sct up 
ombracizg 253,000,000 acres of innd. They are controlled b: local boards but 
all appellate power his been retrsincd in tho Departmont of the Intcrior. The 
Act provides for cooperstion with stockmon's associations, und State land and 
Gorisérvetion officinls intcrestod in the use of grazing districts. In New 
Mexico the appointment is suthorizod of one advisor in oach district to 
represent wildlife .nd rocrextional interests and the special rules for that 
State require that in cstimitin; currying capacity of range, allowance be 
made for rensonible utilizetion by wildlife, ond further provide for the 
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establishment of gam? refuges sad for control of overpomul:tioas. Moe:suros 
’ adopted or plans affecting wildlife i> other Stxtcs eiso ars reviewed, Gume 


ranges set up under 2 plan of coonuration with the Biolugicel Survey iuclude 

three esteblished ond five undcor consideration. In addition, the Division of 

Grazing nas approved the alienction of lands from grazing districts ond their 

inclusion in six wildlifs rufuges in five States under the sole jurisdiction 
- of the Department of agriculture. 


Conservatiou: Threatenod specics 





ch Pougn, Rich«rd H. A» inventory of threstened and vanishing species, 


Pointing to the extermineticn of the great suk, Labrador duck, passenger 
pigeon, Carolina pnaronuct, and henth hen, the suthor emphasizes the danger of 
the sume fate overtaking tie Golsifornio condor, ivory-billcd woodpecker, 
roseate spoorbill, whooping crane, and others. Effective action includes pro- 
tection, provision of adcqu:ute suit able onviromment (for the appraisel of which 
in cach cuse resenrch may be necessary), and guardianship of each-specics by an 
agency definitely responsible for its preservation, 


Conservation: Waterfowl, Onnade 





° Lloyd, Heyes. Cnaucdion cament on wnterfowl, 1946, pp. 180-183. 





Devastating effect of drought on the groat plvins breeding grounds; 
6) areas once ideal for waterfowl were completely dry in 1936. The black duck, 2 
northeastern breeder, made = strong recovery after grext losses due to the 
abnormally severe winter of 1935-34, The cicer 2lso has responded well to 
improved protection. Increased restrictions on shooting privileges in Canuday; 
necessity of gradunl uccomplisiment in this respect coneurrent with advance in 
public opinion which eannct be Ind without « continuous campaign of education. 


Conservation: Waterfowl, United States 





Lincoln, Frederick C. The waterfowl situation, pp. 168-179. 
bd S a 





Limited extent of the effective breeding rungs of g:me ducks, cn area : 
greatly impuired and reduced by scttlement and its accompaniments. Methods 
used in inventory of the stock including breeding ground survey and winter 
count. Evidences as to status of the waterfowl population from studics clong 
the migration routes ond in Mexico. There has been a definite improvement 
Since the low of 1934 but enormous arons in the north still support but a 
fraction of their total capacity in ducks aud geese. 


sO ct "ODO 


Conservation: Wildlife, Canada 





Licyd, Hoyes. Wildlife conservation in the Northwest Territories 
of Canada, pp. 184-187. 
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Introduction of iupreved fireurms and traps increased destruction of 
wildlife. Establishment of refuges as Wood Buffalo Park, Thelon Game Sanctuary 
primarily for musk-oxen, end the Mackenzie range for reindeer. Law enforcement 
in the region. Value of furs in fiscal year 1935 and numbers of skins of five 
spccics reported. 


Conservation: By Women's Clubs 





Bogert, Mrs. H. G. The conservation program of the General Federa- 
tion of domen's Ciubs, pr. 126-133. 


The General Fecerution of Women's Clubs has st sce hen itself in wild- 
life conservution since 1898 and hes joined in many seq efforts to 
obtain protective legislation. The Federation wants peeease cs kept out of con- 
servation and the movement directed fcr the benefit of all citizens. Education 
is recognized us of primnry importance 2nd compulsory education in conservation 
is urged in ali Strtes, The Federation insists on cure, understanding, and 
vigilance on the part of those in control of wildlife, There is a general 
interest in small refuges for waterfowl which the Federntion fosters. Activi- 
ties for club study in wildlife arc listed. By participation in a reforesta- 
tion campaign ("A Federation memorial forest in every state--an acre for every 
cluv"), the Federaticn is building up wildlife resources. Its program is 
chicfly one of cducation through 2 program correlating human welfare with 
conservation, - 
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Cycles: Water levels 





Wing, Leonard W. Cycles of water-levels, pp. 346-379, 12 figs. 
(grephs), 16 tables. 





Rainfall is cyclic and is correlated with fluctuntions in sunspot 
abundance, “This paver is an attempt to interpret the results of rainfall 
study in terms of wildlife." Records from stations in or affecting the 
Mississippi flyway are tabulated and graphed. Tho author concludes: 

"A definite downward trend in the rainfnll since the middle of the last 
century seems established bcyond » doubt. Its influence upon water levels 
and consequently waterfowl scems sufficient to warrant more than a passing 
glance. If we are in the midst of the low of the long-time cycle, there is 
little immediate hope for relief from its effect. Our whole efforts must be 
concentrated upon conserving the maximum amount of water and of obtuining the 
maximum benefit from the water we are fortunate enough to receive." Bibliog- 
rapky of 22 titles. 


Cycles: Wildlife 





Wing, Leonard W. Further studies of wildlife cycles, pp. 326-339, 
7 figs., 5 tebles, 





Quotation of two paragraphs muy suitably abstract this paper. "The 
evidence accumulating on cyclic fluctuations in wildlife leads to the conclu- 
sion that it is no longer safe to label any animal as non-cyclic without 
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WILDLIFE REVIEW: No. 12 February, 1938 
exhaustive study of its population levels; and that it is no longer safe to 
label any factor as the cause of the cycles on the basis of correlation with 
the cycles. The probiems of population cycles are extremely complex and in 
need of more study before any conclusions can be given with justifiable finality." 


"Numerous correlations occur between wildlife, solar and meteorological 
data and othcr phenomena. While these correlations are apparently true, it is 
not possible to assign any definiteness nor cause and effect to any of them 
with precision. The unknown factors are too great in the face of our present 
knowledge of wildlife to assign a role to each of the possible affecting agents. 
The general correlation between so many separate phenomena furnishes strong 
testimony that the roughness of the data end sketchy knowledge of wildlife is 
being transcended by phenomena of great magnitude and that the fluctuations are 
being guided by forces other than accident." 


Application of cycles in climatic phcnomena to fluctuations in numbers 
of woodcock, bobwhite, and ruffed grouse are pointed out. There is a bibliog- 
raphy of 7 titles. 


Destruction: Habitat for wildlife 





Ligon, J. Stokley. Tragedy of upland game birds throughout the 
West and Southwest, pp. 476-480. 





A leading roason for the tragic plight of wildlife is the typically 
American abuse of perishable natiqnal resources. As applied to upland game 
birds, habitat hes been stendily deteriorated by overgrazing, clcoan farming, 
and other exploitation, until now the birds in most sections must resort to 
abnormil habits and to artificiul sources of focd in order to survive. Little 
is being done to restore good living cenditions and the more popular restocking 1] 
venturcs are doomed to failure "cs restoration of habitat must precede restora- 
tion of game." The inedecuacy of environment leads to concentrations of game 
in favored spots, gatherings that sre misinterpreted by hunters 1s samples of 
a bountiful supply. <A reformed land-use progrum is necessary; cfforts toward 
that end in New Mexico are mentioned; and the necessity of cooperntion by all 
interested purties pointed out. Even "if beneficicl wildlife can be restored 
to all available range, once it is revegetated thrcugh ccntrolled grazing and 
proper game ucnagement, there will be littls enough geome to meet the demands 
of the future." [Ligon's remarks, in many respects like those of the much- 
castigated nature lovers, are commended to those whose sports include heaving 
recks :t “sentimentalists", for Ligon, 2 carcer-long collector and hunter, 
employed years in the predatory animal and redent control work of the 
Biological Survey, end now a game farmor and gome specialist, can hardly bo 
Classed as 2 sentimentalist. Yot he shows the same n2larm at the appalling 
depletion of our fauna and calls for somc of the samo romedics. ] 


Destruction: Lead poisoning 








Shillinger, J. E., and Clarence Cottsum. The importance of lead | 
poisoning in waterfowl, pp. 398-403, 2 tables. 
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Action of digestive system lecding to lend poisoning, symptoms, lesions, 
Older records of the trouble and notes cn several more recent instances. Tabu- 
latfon of the frequcney of occurrences and number of shot found in duck stomacks 
examined in the Biolosicil Survey. Conditions favoring ingestion of shot are 
Widespread and about helt of the witerfowl sent to the Biological Survey for 
determination of the cause of desth are found to have died from lead poisoning. 
Losses occur mainly among adult birds, survivors of the hunting season, hence are 
importcnt as cutting down essentinl bresding stock. 


to 


Disease: Sylvatic plague 





Day, Albert M. Sylvatic plague, pp. 555-560. 





Sylvatie pleguc is carried by native cnimals, bubcnic plague by domestic 
rats; they are reg.ricd as phases of the same disease. Review of outbreaks of 
plague, particulerly those of frirly recent date. iagnosis of sylivatic plague 
by species of rodents and locslities in the Western States. The disease 
probably cannct be elimincted but its principil meomuce might be removed by 
mainteining zencs free of cnrriers about cities, Local coatrol reduced the 
prevalence of relapsing fever carried by chirmunks and mey prove equally help- 
ful in contrclling restricted outbreaks of sylvatic plaguc. "At the present 
time there is nee mucn darger of large numbers of human beings contracting 
plague ef the bubonic tyoc from wild rodents, 1s the deaths have oo gae only 
One or two a year. This form is transmitted to man chiefly by insects 
Authorities fairly well ngree, however, that where there is a eylvation -plague 
epizootic among rodents, the chnneces for an ocutbresk cf the pneumonic type of 
plague are greatly increased. Ths pneumonic type may be transmitted from man 
to man, is highly irfecticus, and, like influenza, is difficult to control. 

The dangcrous possibilitics of the disease must not be minimized." 


Diseases nnd Parasites: Shired by livestcck and wildlife 





ay 


Shillinger, J. E. Disease relationship of domestic stock and 
Wildlife, pp. 298-302. 





, 


Wildlife has much lower tolernnce of vu ana $e ry surroundings than does 
livestock and cannot be successfully propes:ted wicn crowded or exposed to 
disease. On the other hand, livestock has pir A ver no doubt from American 
Wildlife certsin purasites unknown in its place of origin--the Old World; 
these, however, are not known to be scriously destructive. Transfers in the 
Opposite direction, on the contrary, have resulted in great losses, as from 
canine distemper on fox farms ind verious poultry diseases in upland game bird 
Propagtting establishments. Among wild animals the situation is even more 
serious as illustrated by the history of necrotic stomatitis and of foot-and- 
mouth disease among native ruminants. Tuberculosis, Bang's disease, and rabies 
are Other dungerous disexuses introduced to peg pt wildlife. Contamination of 
range may have been an important factor in the local extirpation of certain big 
game, especially mountain sheep. Scabies and “actinomycosis are known to have 
been involved in some of these instances. It is conceiveble that if inter- 
mingling is not enced certain important wild game may suffer complete extinc- 
tion. 
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Leology: Animal relations to soils 





Van Dersal, Wm, R. The Gdopendence of soils on animal life, pp. 458- 





467. 


This paper previously published by the National Associntion of Audubon 
Societics was abdstractcd in WILDLIFE REVIEW, No. 9, July 1937, p. ll. 


Ecology: Crow-waterfowl rolutionships 








Kalmbnch, E. R. Crow-waterfowl relationships in the prairie 
provinces, pp. 580-392, 1 table. 





A paper besed lergely on U. S. Department of Agriculture Circular 433, 
"Crow-waterfowl Relationships," by tho author, which.was abstractod in 
WILDLIFE REVIEW, No. 10, Octobcr 1937, pp. 9-10. There is ndditional commont 
especinlly that deprecating unduc oxtonsion of the findings which may well be 
cited. The problem is limited gcournphicexclly ond,exccpt for minor colonies of 
ducks on northcustern and northwestern consts, is restricted in this country 
largely to the Statos of Minnesot:, North Dakots, South Dakota, northern 
Nebraska, and Montana, In Cunacdinn territory, not more than a sixth of tho 
area occupied by breeding ducks rnc gcese is 2180 inhabited by a potontially 
destructive crow population. Ths author urges that the results of a very local 
study in Canada should not be construed as nversge for the whole Dominion nor 
interpreted as representctive of crow-wnterfowl relationships throughout this 
country. [As could have been foretold by anyone acqueinted with the habits of 
propagandists, theso "must nots"‘hive alronay deen porpetrated. ] 


The euthor rdmits the need of local repression of crows but points out 
how it should be saufeguarced. "Crow control onorations on duck-breeding grounds 
should by all means be kept in the hands of those who fully recognize the 
hazards associated with human intrusion 2 waterfowl grounds during tho nesting 
senson, They should not bo carried out harhazerdly or by mass action devoid of 
careful supervision. There should, in fact, be solicitude for the privecy of 
every nesting duck. At winter roosts, where control is possible at 2 lower 
cost per dird, the benefits with respect to waterfowl are in turn less direct, 
Since only part of the birds present at these roosts cctuclly center the problem 
of crow-waterfowl relationships on the breeding grounds. 





"For the ¢~resent, and probably for yecrs.to come, such control may wisely 
be restricted to those Federal, State, or privately managed areas to which 
crows have been attracted in unculy larsze numbers by the presence of nesting 
waterfowl and on which the consequently dclicate problem of control may de kept | 
in experienced hands, It is only under such conditions that we may effoctively 
determine its ultimate value anc cconomy in terms of incres.sead waterfowl yicld. 
There is nothing, however, in the results of this study ct this time tht will 
werrant the prophecy that 2 nation-wide, intensive, anti-crow campaign will 
bring bencfits in the form of 2n appreciable increase in the continentrl supply 
of wild fowl." 
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Ecology: Grazing in relntion to duck nesting 





Bennett, Logan J. Grazing in relntion to the nesting of the Sluc- 
Winged teal, pp. 393-397, 3 tadles. 





Reporting on observations on 1 bluegrass tract borécring eae lake that hes 
deon under observation since 1933, the author'stites that grazing one cow per 
6 acres in normal yoars ippears to be beneficial to duck nesting areas in Iowa, 
The benefits arc in making trails that broods sceking the water can traverse 
easily and in keeping down populations of skunks and badgers, animals that 
destroy some nests. 





Ecology: Porulntions, quail on cutover land 


Lay, Daniel W. Some relations of bohwhite quszil to seconi-growth 
pine wocdlanad in Walker County, Texas, pr. 575-578, 





Author's summiry: 


"1, Opening up the woodland by cutting pine timber starts « scrics of 
changes in vegetation th:t may be grouped in four stages: sprout and svedling 
from about 1 to 4 yenrs ufter cutting; enrly intermediate from about the fifth 
to the ninth yours; l:.te intermedinto from obdout the tenth to the fourteenth 
yetrs; and mature :ftor the fourtcent!. year, In the mature stage the sapling 
pines begin to overtoy and dominate other species; in the late intermeciate 
stage brocmsedge and sssocinted grasses reich a -clinax and then weaken as the 
brush thickens. weed-type herbaccous specics sre most vigorous in the early 
intermeciute anc sprout stages. In the sprout stage the herbaceous species 
make stecdy increnses each year :long with the sprouts cnc: secdling trees. 


"2. Quail also scen to fit this four-stzge classificrtion. Census -rens 
toteling 4,749 -cres of intorior rine woodland show avereges in acres pcr covey 
of 140.6 for the first four yours, 78.9 for the fifth to ninth years, 95 for 
the tenth to fourtcenth years, enc avout 546 for the olcer tracts of woodland. 
A majority of the coveys in the last two ase groups was in or near 21d clear- 
ins;s With vezetation similar to thet cf the enrly intemicdiate stage. 


"3. Dogs were of little use for census of quail in large tracts of 
woodland. well organizec @rives with CCC men gave satisfactory counts of 
coveys but not of covey sizc. 


"4, Proper control of the vegetation in order to miintuin the conditions 
of the early intermediate stage would certainly cxtend the period of highest 
concentration of quail in cutover pine woodlend similer to thnt of Walker 
County, Tex.s." 


Ecology: Populations, quail om sill fxrms 








Lehmann, V. W. Quail and cover on three Central Texas farms, fp. 
570-574, 
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"Case histories" of farms of 36, 75, and 165 acres on which the quail 
population was censused and changes in cover and food conditions noted for 9, 
9, and.6 years, respectively. Running account of the observations is given. 
The conclusions drawn are as follows: (1) Quail populations may be expected 
to fluctuate rather markedly on small tracts, It appears that annual winter 
populations are greatly influenced by habitat changes resulting from cover 
manipulation; (2) an annual increase or decrease in the winter population is 
seldom directly proportionsl to the quantity of cover which has been changed; 
(3) the habitability of individual covey territorics appears sometinces to 
depend on the existence of cortain strategically located clumps of ‘key’ cover. 
That protective vegetation which for luck of botter name has been termed ‘key' 
cover may be a small plum thicket; 2 single brush pile, or a vine-covcred troe; 
(4) quail as a spocios seem romarkably adaptable to changes in their habitat. 
Quail, however, scem adaptable only to a certnin point which varices rather 
considerably in the case of individu.l coveys; (5) on small individual tracts 
the annusal winter populations are seldom directly proportionsil to the number 
of s3scd stock which havo survived the previous hunting season; (6) it -ppears 
that the influence of annual shooting on quail inercasc is not exsily cvaluated 
from fall and winter counts of quail populations on small individual tracts; 
(7) on any single trict, the cffects of hunting vressurc sre modificd in 
accordance with the perecentege of kill on neighboring xrens; (8) quail popula- 
tions scomingly tend to ‘level out’ in the intcrim between hunting seasons; 

(9) winter quail populations at nearly the sume level for periods of several 
years are not thought to be accurste measures of the currying capacity of small 
tracts; (10) suiteble hxbitats and modorcte harvests ore the best, but not 
absolutes guarantees of snnual winter populations on individunl small farms." 


Ecology: Range biota 





Vorhies, Chas. T. Inter-reletionships of renge animols, pp. 288-294. 





Bearing of remarks restricted to the southwestern somi-crid region; not 
only «11 the animels but both animals and plants have inter-relntionships. 
The removal of single species muy cxnuse disturbance of the whole complex, The 
philosophy of range meanngement should be the balancing of species, one agsinst 
another for mutusl control, rather then the climination of particulsr species 
thet offend us. Discussion of insects 2nd rodents 1s consumers of vegetation 
and of pred::tors, both avian and mammalian, as destroyers of the plant-cating 
forms. Examples ef sphinx moth lerve and grasshopper destruction by Swainson's 
hawks. “Control,” admittedly neccssrry at times, is overdone and often 
economically unjustifiable. rowth in appreciation of the importance of the 
biotic complex is recognized but « grent deal more is needed. Incroexscd 
research is indispensable to sound min-gement. Whit is required above all is 
reel interest in, and love of, niture to replece so far as possible the 
"killing madness." 


Ecology: Smell mammals . 








Komarek, BE. V. Mammal relntionships to upload g:mo and other wild- 
life, pp. 561-569, 1 grnph. 
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The nuthor considers thut expleitrticn of lané in.the Southe:.st has 
materially .ffocted the conpesition ond distribution of the mammalian feuiic and 
doubts that reverted aroas will return: to thoir oriszin.1 condition. Tho cotton 
rat consumes qucil eggs ond this species and other rodents compete for food 
with upland guac. So-called “buffer” populntions may inerenase rather than 

strict predation by attrictiug predntors, -Desirability of loccl study of 
prodation where conditions ure well urderstood... Neithor pred«ators nor carricrs 
of parasites should be clinirnated until that is shown to be the proper course 
by 2 much more detniled knowledge th.n wo now have is to how they fit into the 
web Of life. The muthor is stvdying life historics of various memanls end hes 
mde most pregress with that.of the cotton rat. This species is cyclic with a 
period of 4-5 yoars; the enuse of the diceoff his not been determinod. There 
is also © regular yenrly drop in numbers in the pring C.ammcent on methods of 
estim:ting poptulations of amall mamn- a8. 


Economics: Valuc cf beaver 





Finley, Wa. L. The benver--conserwr of soil and wnter, pp. 295-297, 


Trapping out beavers 2 misthke in view cf their value cs conservors of 
soil and water. Removal of 600 beavers frm « vrlley in the Ochoco National 
Forest, followed by disuppecranee of their dams, reduced pusturcege from 15,000 
tons worth from $3 tv 35 1. ton to = fcow hundred tons. sod trout streoms dis- 
anperred, the water supply lessened, requiring expenditure for wells and 
ruining farms dependent on irrigation. The treppers got about four or five 
thousand dollars in one year, the stockmcn have lest 350,000 2 ycar ever since. 

his instance shows that wails 2 doud beaver may bring $10 to 315, «a live one 
is worth 300. Tho beaver dousn't fit in some comaunitics but should be moved, 
not killed. By this mothod the numbcr of aacll storage rusorvoirs in eastern 
Oregon is being incronsed, thus gradually building up « weelth in water 
resourccs that was onec destroyed. 


Educatior: Conservition principics 





ae bie S. EZducntional pheses of consurvation research, 
pp. 119-125, 1 table 


with 

Opportunitics for work/grme cormissions, planning councils, colloges, 
extension services, 4-H clubs, farmers, 2nd sportsmen. Need of annual 
inventory of wildlife 2nd of « unified system of taking it. Principles of 
consorvation: (1) In.order to heve an increasing return the annual teke must 
be less than the emunl incresse; (2) natural roproduction is the most 
economical and continuous method of incressing wildlife. Artificinl propaga- 
tion applies where the wildlife populetion is t2 low to build back; (3) 
inferior strains of ~ spocies of onimri, 2 bird, and cf fish should not be 
bred for restocking; (4) these inforiror forms should be taken during the open 
senson in preference t% the perfect specimens until 2 better blood line is 
developed; (5) pregnant or breeding bersts, nesting birds, .nd sp2wning fish 
should not be tnken; (6) all wildlife should have unmolested breeding grounds; 
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(7) the shooting of femeles in big gamo should not be tolerated when increasing 
returns ere desired. -When the carrying. enpacity of an area is reached thon 
management must limit both sexes; (8) coveys should not be shot to the last 
bird." wildlifc must be dealt with cs c crop. 


Education: Extension in wildlife restoration 








Bode, I. T. Extension work in wildlife restoration, pp. 62-67. 

Employment of an extension biologist by the U. S. Extension Service and 
of full-time cxtension specialists by Iowa and Texas. Through 4-H clubs in 
1935, a hundred thousand boys and girls took some part in conservation activi- 
ties. Recognition of the dominating factor of land ownership; the need of 
fundamental knowledse for lané-planning. Plnns for wildlife extension from 
both tho Federal and State points of view. 


Educction: Wildlife extension 





Csliender, R. E. wildlife extension work in Texas, pp. 190-193. 





Conserv:.tion has been the keynote of farm demonstration work since the 
beginning, hence thc program easily accommodated a wildlife addition. Texas 
Wildlife had 2 wilue of 9: million dollars for the year 1955. Management 
demonstrations must reach the man who controls the land. They are carried on 
by county agents undcr agreements with landholders to ccnserve and increase 
desircole wildlife on are s m.rked by protective signs showing the cooperative 
nature of the project end its connection with the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. Progrmms cre adcpted by associctions of landowners, Helf 
a million acres in 8 countics Wore organized in two months. 


Food Exbits: Acorn consumers, ixnter-rolations 





Lay, Daniel W., and Hilbert R. Siegler. The blue jay as link 
between acorn ani quail, pp. 579-581. 





Blue jays breek open acorns, thousnnds under single trees, thus making 
fragments svailable to quail. n Walker County, Texas, their influcnce is 
superior in this respect to that of hogs ard squirrels. The article contains 
quantitrtive date on production of scorns end on fregmentztion of these by 
jays cnc hogs. 


Food Hubits: Dcevr browse, Kaibab 





Julender, Odell. Utilization of browse by wildlife, pp. 276-287, 
2 cherts, 1 table. 





Browse assumes grent importance as being the chief food on winter range, 
the capacity of which is often the limiting factor on big game populctions, 
Degree of utilization of browse is the best criterion as to density of the 
consuming population and is more ensily reckoned than is the number of the 
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animals. This study wis made on the once seriously overpopulated Kaibab 
National Forest. A table is prosented showing the preferences cf deer, cattle, 

and sheep for the important forage plionts. Key species in management of the 

range for deer are atpen and cliffrese. The tolerances of these species for 
browsing was studied by means of exposure to deer until the desired degree of 
utilization wis effected and clso by clipping experiments. Aspen, 65-70 per- 
cent utilized, still made gains in beth height growth and shoot production. 
Cliffrose also withstood about the sume percent of utilization and browsing up 
to 65 percent is beneficial in stimuleting growth of this plant.. 


Food Habits: White-tailed deor, N. C. 





Stegeman, LeRoy C. A food study of the whitc-triled decor, pp. 438- 
445, tables. ' 





Studies on tho rathor heavily populated Pisgah Forest, N. C. Notes on 
methods used ard on palatability ratings obtained; leaders in this respect for 
the summer seison, wong trees were basswood, chastnut, sourwood, lid dogwood; 
and among shrubs oni vines, pepperbush, gr:pe, ond two species of greenbrier. 
As to quentitative forage value in oak-chestnut forest, chestnut, red maple, 
dogwood, anc red onk rankec highest. There .reé a mumber of general observa- 
tions on the effects of the deer population on the forest, and on adaptability, 
hibits, and minagoment of the cninais. 


Life Histories: Cottontnil, Connecticut 





Dvlke, Poul D. A prelininaury report of the New England cottontail 
studies, pp. 542-548, 





Arrangements for collecting specimens; method of preserving skins. 
Study of flnt skins shows one molt a yeur after the breeding season, Preg- 
nancies were noted from April to August; the numbcr of. embryos avernged 5.2, 
of young in nests 3.8; two or three litters iad senson cre cormonly produced. 
Parasitism is usual; external and internal parasites identificd are listed. 
Trapping and tugging studies indicated an natives range in fall of .5 to 1.8 
acres. The evernge weight in fall of fomales wis 2.78 pounds and of males, 
2.63. Grasses and clovers were the most importent summer foods, Better 
interspersion of food and cover tracts,the g¢greatect need, is the special 
object of management studics, 


Life Histories; Cottontail, Iowa 





Hendrickson, George 0. The Mearns’ cottontail in Iowa, pp. 549-554. 





When-protection wis given rabbits, complaints of damage multiplied, but 
When the ronody/fropesed of trapping the aninals and moving them elsewhere, 
the complainents mostly decided to kocp the bunnics. Vualuablo trees wore 
protected by cylincers of fine wire mesh or by using food supplics (clippod 
branches) to lure the animnls away from the orchards. A rabbit shortage 
invited attention to discases and pxrasites; the findings are informelly noted. 
Some cf the cottontail’ shortage may have been duc to tasrensed predation by 
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foxes frcilit:ted by aostruction of cover by the ¢grnsshoypers and chinch bugs 
that wore so sbundant “uring abnormally iry yenrs. Neithor rabbits nor othor 
vertoor:.tes were killec by the yoisoned bran used in controlling the grass- 
hoppers. Cover is Ff sreat importance in holding cottontails; the value cf 
Cifferent kinds is commented upon, as is als” success in getting farmers t2 
provice cover. pert of 6 titles. 


Life Histories: Hungarian partridze nestin; 








Hawkins, arthur S. Hungarian partridge nesting studies at Faville 
Grove, pp. 481-484, 





Nestin: densities (rarely exceeding a bird to 6 acres) in North Central 
States are lower than reported olsewhere, s? search was male for a reason, In 
Wisccnsin the birds prefer natural cover but losses in roadsile c ver are 
almost as great as those in hayficlcs, which are regardec as the most hazardous 
enviroment. Notes are tiven on the vegetation of nest sites, numbers 2f 
nests found in lifferent environments, anc the losses in each, but admission 
nade that little lizht has been thrown on the initial problem, 


Life Histories: Muskrat 





Errinston, Paul L. Habitat requiroments of strcam-dwelling muskrats, 
pp. 411-416, 





Acccunt of observations, chisfly in Iowa, showing the vital importance +9 
the aninals of permanent pools in streanis and of suitable sites for »urrows; 


also recourses of tie aninals Gurinm: floods. 


Management: Deer weishts end measuremcnts in relation +9 





Johnson, Fret wW. Deer weights ani antler neasurericnts in relation 
t> population density anc hunting cffort, rp. 446-457, 8 tables, 


ia ® 





Weighing ana ae Gecr on the Allegheny Natirtnal Forest in 
Ponasylvania Genonstrates that density of population, foot shortaze, and 
physical actorioration arc correclatca. tudies ef the effect of hunting on 
dcer poyulsticons in Celifornia show the value of stctistics on uge clisses, 
Weights, ete., in connection with mana;cment. 


We ~ © la rs i ahd: 
Manazement: Fearmcr-sportsman relationshi; 





Hicks, Lawrence GZ. The controlled huntiug creas ond the pheasrnt 
refuse nmanigernent system in Northwestern Ohio, vy. 589-598. 





This paper as released by the Ohio Wildlife Research Station wa 
abstracted in WILDLIFE REVISW, Ne. 8, April 19357, ry. 21-22. 
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Manogenent: Forcst erie 





Shantz, H. L. Secciclogy of « forest unit, pp. 311-325, 


Geological and climatic influences are described to introduce this 
ecolcgical varying to cconomic treatment of a semewhat idscalized Nationel 
Ferest reszion of the Soutiwest. The natural procuction of the areca is dis- 
cussed in relation to the su,port eof a human population. In an advanced 
pastor:l staze conflict between vue ani Comestic stock becomes pronounced 
ana the forester, confronted with such yroblers cs well as by those poculiarly 
his own, must find 2 way to harmonize the needs of wildlife with those of two 
great industries, lumbering and grazing. To prevent deterioration, range 
Managers When estim:ting carrying copucity shoulec take into consideration 
averege or even the worst yeurs with respect to food supply. The inter- 
actions of wildlife y;oyulations slse require constant use of a factor of 
sefety with res,ect to utilization. Relation of human population to wildlife, 
control of hunting, snd management of game species so as to maintzin optimum 
pepulations, Under its miultipleo-use prevtrem, tne Ferest Service mckes 
adjustrents to fit conditions but the carrying cepacity of the ramse must 
rennin the measure of its use ane pressure for fread or livestock privileges 
must not force 21 destructive use od this natural résource. Resume of Olson's 
stucy of range competition phenorenn in Utah, including 2 comparison of 
revenues derived from hunting and ‘nis cenienincaicaiaan w50,000 to $380,000. 

A large mumber of people ure interested in the hunting. "It is a cifficult 
task to detemiine the conmensurability of the various intcrests anc yet hold 


trus to the principles of the best use of land and not. permit destructive use." 


Managenont: Fur resources 





Oakes, Kk. S. wildlife restorcaticn and the American Trappers 
Association, ;7. 531-535, 





Repetition of the mein plonks of the platform which was repreduced in 
WILDLIFE REVIE\, No. 6, Novenber 1936, rr. 19-20, and adiition cf supporting 


« 


argunents. A live ind let live discussion of sportsmanship. 


Managencnt: Fur resources 





Schiele, 5S. M., Chairuen. [Res»lutions »y the Fur Resources 
Monasement Sectionj, ri. 523-525. 





Slightly «abbreviated, the resclutiors cre; 


"1. That the econoiic ana sccinl velue of fur aninals as o natural 
resource be more gencrnully anc specifically reeo:nized by state anc federel 
govermients anc that it reccive finunci:nl supzort for cevelopment fron state 
anc federal governments cormensurate with its importance snd veluc. x xx 


"2. Inasmuch as basic statistical dcta ec son ntial te intelligent fur 
resource nunasencnt has dDven heretofore impossibic of attainment, we recommend 
that state ani federrel ¢overmicnts coorercte in a survey of the intent as well 
as visible supply of fur aninals and wo also suggest as the first step towards 
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this end, thet the stxrtes inaussurate ae reliable system of recording the annual 
catch «f fur aninals. 


"3, It is recouzienced to the states that their tracpin; laws be srcnded 
to sesresate trapping frem huntins anc fishing by the issuance of trappin; 
licenses to trarjers at a reasonable fee, and that said fee be used for the 
Turyose of promilgstion ond yrojasation of fur anirals in seid states. 


"4, In order to eubauce the cconoric value of fur resources in the 
administration of yudiic lands, we urge that surveys be mate by arrrorprinate 
govermiental agencies cf creas in the Public Domain «.daptable as, or offording 
suitadle, habitats for fur eninals, and, further, thut such areas in so far as 
rracticable be devote? t> developing unl maintaining this natural resource. 


"5. That in particulur no reclenation, irrigation, or 2rainase projects 
shail continue to be undertaken without the approval of the Biological Survey 


after this orgunization has Ceterminec the cffoet of such projects uron the 
naturi.l supply of fur animals on the lnanc under consideration, 


"6, That the appropriate withority iu the foderal govermiert be urged 
to gather stctistics of the taxe of fur because this return is essential if 
this great nutural rescurce is to te sxefegucrdcead ndequately. 


"7, we approve of the recuctior. of the use of poison by the goverment 
in predatory auinul control, and recaziveud thit tiis reduction snoulc bc con- 
tinued anc that other methods less questionable fron the standjoi:t of conserva- 
tion should be cttempted. Ve further recaumend tka nt predator coutrel be 
strictly linitec to arcas in which deprecations ire of severe consequence. 


"3. We recommend an open censon of not nore then two months in the 
prine-fur season of any your, with due illowence for exceptions rendered 
necesssry by local conditions 


"9. Reslizing thit some etut ive -. closed season on fisher, wolverine, 
and marten, we recamieni « closcd season of at lovst five years’ duration 


penetra the entire country on tk nnimcls,. xx Xx 


t 
' 
QO 
i?) 
| 


"10. We Ceprecate thc acti ities of denlers in illicit furs, cspccially 
beaver, anc susgest continuance of the aggressive policy on the part of the 
goverment with which the raw fur trace at large will cheerfully coopernto. 


Wil. we heartily cniorse the “cvelopient of fureuninel production on 
farms as well is the restor-tion nid conservation >f theso rnimals in the wild 
esa means °f increasing the incone to .griculture. 


"12. we stroenzsly urge thet the project of conservation education in 
respect to fur bearing animals in the public schocls anc in all other junior 
activities shall be carried forwarc,." 
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ee . adéesisce a 
Man-gonent: Harvesting iusimets 
pa a TE AS TR A. 


Paucoust, Jorn M, Muskrrt industry in southern New Jersey, pp. 527- 


-_—-- 


v30, 3 tadlss. 


Acreage of marshes i 
Salem County. Best focas e 


in 5 counties of New Jersev; size of holaing 
CA3 t 
customs, The normJd annusl 


s in 
1 threcesguare; tidni ecnditiens; trapping 
ateh for facrstnce is 3-1/2 muskrats, ona for pends, 


6,.per cere. Tie cetch of two marshes for 10 nnd 13 yours, respectively, is 
repcrtec, mostly in perce: tizes of the normal teks, Storm tiles and severe 


+ 
We.trsr cecinate the nimis; fuxes reconutly introeuced kill a gocd many, and 
eanterpilicrs sometimes mike serious inronés cn the foecd supply. 


Man:.geuent: In natiouel forests 





Shantz, H. L. Wiliclife on the natioual forcsts, pp. 154-144, 
koteh of the tistri>bution ar 
forcsts. Intercst in wiltlife cf the forests has steadily grown ant for about 
£0 years the Porest Service tas ber iG Sp cisl stucies as a basis for 
aamninistrutior of wilaclife, Surmmury -f :. report on the yeurs 1953-55 that has 
been published elsewhere (seo WILOLIFD ROVIGW, No. 4, June 1936, p. 2). wWild- 
lite populetica of the forests in i975, nunber onc 2xteut cf refuses, and need 
for aceitionel winter rangs. In the pest yeer, 835 en heve becn employed in 
the nutivual forests on wil‘ life assignients, Ei::ht of the 10 Regirxns have 
men to head up the wilélife work fr these cistricts as a whole. In atiditicn, 
ebout 1,500 regular supleyess are siving wilclife ». preninent plrace among their 
sin lutiecs nani activities. Cocperation with the Biolosical Survey cnd 
Bureau Of Fishsries, <Aceccunt ~f princinsl nchievorents in wilelife work in 
9 Pebest rezions, 
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Mangement; In national parks 
Russell, Carl >. Oppertunities of the wilclife technician in 
national parks, pp. 68-77, 


Tue greatest problems in this fisld arise frm joint occunancy of park 
areas by wildlife stg by people. History of wildlife studies an? mounagement 
in the National P.irk Service and ovtiine of projects for 9 of the purks. 
Cooperative an? eviccleaond work ard plens for the future; recreational surveys; 


desirudilit; of putlication <f the results of wilclife investigations. 
Minegement: Pheus:nt, Pomisylvenia 


Gorstcll, Ricitar’. The stetus of the ringneck pleasant in 


me sw ee ee ee 


Pornsylv: ni » DBs 505-511. 
fA. econesuseu accourt of stucics of this bird now occurring in sgricul- 
turel scctions cf cvery county of the Steteo; the first successful eccloniz:ticon 
Was in the ecrly 1890's The stock is a mixture of two snecics, three sub- 
species, cnc one rutcnt: macle birds kille2? in Novawbcr woighec from 2 to 35.82 


7 


pounds (:.verage 2.67); the annual kill orproximatces 250,000 cvck pheasants, 
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n2 extent (200,000,000 acres) cf 154 national 
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and the populaticn has in recent ycers remained about stationary. Areas having 
high populetion densities are described; they scan to be correlated with out- 
crops of limestone; reason unknown. Discussion of damage to cern ant tomatoes, 
and destruction of young quail end rabbits (senreely credited), ané the off- 
setting consumption of Jnpancse beetles. The dsily bag linit appears to be 

the legel restriction which rns played the major rol2 in curtailing the kill. 
Staggerel seasons spparently result in greater kills than straight seasons of 
the same lemsth. Results of st.:king policies and chenges in them are @is- 
cussed, : 


Man:.genent: Planting for erosion control and wildlife 





Stevens, Ross 0. Making erosion control benefit wildlife, pp. 268- 
275, tbles, 





Working under cooperative agreenents with farmers, the Soil Conservation 
Service tries, wherever practicable, tc mould regular farming operctions so 
that they will benefit wildlife, to dovelop and miintain sufficient areas on 
each farm so that the basis of c permanent wildlife progran may be yin gma 
to feiliarize farmers with general wildlife management principles, and % 
develop an apprecixztizn of wildlife values so that the work will be connate 
Recommendcticns of the Service tc forward these ends in the Southeast are 
Gescribed; frou 2 to 10 (aversging 3 to 6) percent of farm areus are involved 
where permanent wildlife management is the objective. Income from leasing of 
shooting rights may amacunt te 10 conts por acre for the entire farm, hence 
reuuneration for the small pronortion of the lund ectually devoted to wildlife 
may be relatively high. Treatment of gullies, g¢2il spots, and other eroded 
erecs cs well as of land retirec from cultivation is Cescrived end the plants 
used for the purpose, and rate ond serson of seeding, specifiec. Woody plants 
suiteble for various sites also are recormenéed. Peg netters are presented 
in crenter detail in the cuthor's Fariers' Bulletin 1788, "Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Through Erosion Control in the Piediacnt" peqateeror: in WILDLIFE REVIEW, 
No. 11, February 1958, p. 23). Ninety out of 103 famers signing cooperative 
nereenents are actively participating in wilclife work. 


Menagencnt: Plurtins, genernl ~vtinciples 








Whitaker. H. L. Natural vegetation in soil conservation and wildlife 
management, rp. 468-475, 





A discussion from the ecolo;ienl point of view of the effects of 
erosion, of « lard-use progren covering wildlife interests, of wilclife manage- 
nent gro onl planting us part of that program, and the value of prepnratory 

surveys. 


Management: By public and private agencics 





Bennitt, Rudolf. Developrient and mainteonence of food and cover-- 
where and by when? » PP. 264-267, tables. 
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Pron u tubl. of lard us: issouri, the author computes thet ccn- 
sicernuly less than half cf the arca ef the St:.te can ever be used for activo 
cevelopront of eeme focd ant cover. Frai figures on lan® ownership, he con- 
clutes t tant of the tiunageauble sume rengs only about 28 jerccnt of the srea of 
the Stete is in private holdinss. Increasing public cna dwindling private 
res, onsibility for gue ucnopeuent is inticrted. Foorer lends tend to 
rovitete to public, ricicr tracts to private, owrershi». Ths various land- 
peat pe aveneies should go forward tovether, cach developing miansenent 

Glicies suited to the Innd ant gnwe under its control und ench aware of its 
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Micnegerient; Refugcs, in Mexico 
Zinser, Juin. Big Berd Intorn:tional Purk, po. 9-12. 

Troaty fer the estadlisimient of internitional parks. Obdjectivées 
include conserv’ ticn cf wilélife., Proposals for ricking « refuge of « strip 
15 miles each side of the internaticucl ysoundury, an® for othor specicel 
reservations for nisratory birds ard big gune. Status of Uishorn sheep in 
Mexico, Overgrazing in relitiox: te Geer; reservitr arecs for deer; and 
preseribing rotetion of «razing« uncer which the euttie graze in a large 
circle so thet when they care act to where they started, the grass has grown 
again. List of national parks of Mexico and notes on forest reservitions, 


Managenen’ Soil Conservetion Servic: 








Holt, Ernest G. Soil anc wiltlife conservation--2 report cf 
Trogress, Iy. 78-38, 


Soil snd moisture eonmarratson are prerequisite to wildlife conserva- 
tion ond a erent de enn »%e dons for wildlife throuzsh appropriate direction 
of the orerntions necessn rid for the ccnserv:.ticn cf apes and uoisture. The 
factors 1i0st r ible for the @estruction of yorzstation end consequert 
erosion are tills ‘a evererosing, and lxyzgine folicwe a bod fire. The fortune 
of soils, plcnts, cnd animals cre inoxtricabl,; born? toscther, The single 
sil conserveticn neasure of greatest inportined to wil ali fe welfare is the 
6éliminaticn of comestic stock grazing frem critiesl cress. More then half a 
nillicn sercs havo boen protecte’i from arazins, ond riore tiian 100,000 :cres 
have been returnec to tree-srowing. Fifty thouss1.d uiles of terraces, which 
make ood trevolways for wildlife, h-ve been constructed. Sme hundreds of 
poms have beou built anc e:.closec, thus protectirg both water and food 
supplies for wildlife. More than 15 million SOC REOMMEEIE shrubs have been 
plenteé on sreis reclaimed from erosicn. In excess of &,000 winter fecding 
strtions have ‘cen provides. 


x > -—-oom™ $y “mt « 1 iva) - 
Manazcoment: Squirrcis in Texas 
= 





Gocimzi, Phil. Netes on the eray and fox squirrels of Eastern 
Texas, pr. 499-504, 





about the sane material cs abstrectec in WILDLIFE REVIEW, No. 10, 
October 1937, r. £0. 
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Mcnasenont: Stockin:, chuker partridge 





Bodo, aweust. The chukor partridjse in C.lifurnia, pp. 485-489, 





Clinctic diversities in Culifornia, 
soe Of then. U> to the close of the year 1936, 4,600 had deen propatated 
and released; sone are known to hove bred in the ficld, 
in cifficult situctions. Captive hens have liid no fewer than from 106 to 
156 ets in «= season; the species does well. undsor domestic conlitions. 


Management: Stockin:, Reeves phcoesint 


February, 1938 


aptabvility of this dird to 





Edminster, F. C. The Reeves phersnnt in New York, pp. 490-493. 





account cof atteupts varyin: 
establish the species, sll unsucces 


Managenent: Stockin.:, vinseneckud 


in “ifferent leealities to 





Wallacs, Georre. Vern. 





Planting of pheasants 


kesge 
successful in certsin perts of th 


apparent qualifications as phors 
Champlain and Connecticut itiver volleys a 
y an unusucl Cecli 
favorable rezions, and sfter discussin’ possible cau 


investi. ation was precipitated 
to settle upon any us decisive. 


usual clinatic conditions have been the principal linitin; frctor." 


IAG 


cludes that some sections of the Strte are totally unsuitod to ; 
Others well suited, end others intemicdiate in caprcity. z 
avandoned in the first type, continucd in the second, ard further experinented 
with in the third. [The inhumene aspect of stocking Dirdis in arens where they 
annot possibly survive secrms not to huve been con 


Manasencnt:; Stocking, wild turkey 





Blake Harold L. Wild turkey manwremert on the Missouri Ozcrk 
~2 





Ramre, pr. 494-498, 


Much Missouri lind is suitsable for wild turkeys and conside 
equately stocked, 


revenue would result if it were 


the best available wild strain. 


ant situction, pr. 340-345, 
becn in pro:ress 17 years Dbut has never been 
The physiogrephic revions and their 
nt territory sare described, 
the best areas, Aprarently the 

the author is unable 
The serie conclusion wes reached by Bunp of 
New York; sce WILDLIFE REVIEW, No. 11, February 1938, 
however, offers un Oyinion, s:yinz, "Offhend, it would seem that severer than 


A 10-year restockin: 
program appears to have had negative results, so inprovenent is being sought 
through chanzed practices on protected arenas in national forests and by use of 
-There is much illeszeal killing. 
account of the matter, see Wildlife Research «nil Management Leaflet BS-77, 
abstract of which appenred in WILDLIFE REVIE./, No. 8, April 1937, 


For a fuller 
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anagement; Winter feeding, advisability of 








Kalmbach, E. R.,- and Don R. Coburn. Disease factors in reported 
cases of starvation in 1 waterfowl, pp. 404-410, 1 table. 





Report on field investigation and necropsies of ducks reported to be 

starving in winter in southern Idaho. Post-nortes examination of 90 specimens 
showed food present in tne alimentary tracts of 52; parasitism, apparently the 
cause of death, was noted in 61, and mycosis, Ret si and mechanical 
injury in 4, 1l, and 12 individuals, respectively. The mortality, hardly more 
severe than what may be considered normal for the season, was not. primarily or 
even largely due to starvation. In such cases, feeding tends to concentrate 
parasitized and otherwise subnormal birds in spots where the still predomi- 
nently healthy birds also are attracted, There is a real danger in concen- 
trating healthy end diseszsed birds day after day on the same feeding grounds 
and on the other hand, there is no evidence that feeding rehabilitates the 
ailing birds. A question is therefore raised as to whether the feeding may 
be not only false humanitarianism but cven misguided game management. 


is 


as) 


Research: Control methods 





Garlough, F. E. Reseureh studies in the control of destructive 
mammals, pp. vOd- 310. 





This pe aper previously distributed under the same title as Wildiife 
Research and Management Loarlet BS-S1 was abstracted in WILDLIVE REVIEW, 
No. 9, July 1937, p.. 36. 


Resoarch: Results of Federal-State cooperative units 





‘Jackson, H. H. T. Some accomplishments of the cooperative research 
units--2 summary to January 31, 1937, pp. 108-118. 





Report of progress for 9 units, the oldest of which had been in opera- 
tion only 17 months. Methods and accomplishments -re described with particular 
reforence to the subject mentioned in connection with the States which are 
treated in the order of establishment of the units: Virginia, wild turkey, 
bobwhite, gray fox; Oregon, small game, wildlife extension, and administra- 
tion, sex ratio of deer; Iowa, cottontail, ducks, wildlife discases, muskrat, 
pey shooting of bobwhite and pheasant, extension work; Connecticut, cover 
mapping, regulzted shooting, cottontail, farm gnome, analysis of game kill; 
Alabama, mourning dove, bobwhite, whitc-tcilcd deer, waterfowl food supply; 
Texas, Wildlife resources of Walker County, ccology of cut-over lands, quail, 
prairie chicken, squirrels, extension; Mnine, forest-game relationships, 
woodcock, fish-enting birds; Utah, mule deer, beaver, sage grouse, sherp- 
tailed grouse, waterfowl food plants; Ohio, squirrels, controlled hunting, 
Hungarian partridg?:, pheasant, extemsion. A later report is abstracted in 
WILDLIFE REVIEW, No. 11, February 1938, p. 34. 
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; Research: Need of 





Leopold, Aldo. The reseurch program, pp. 104-107. 





A stimulative but perhaps cvergloomy review cf the research situation; 
needs in this field end in that of cducation of the lnndowners to apprecia- 
ticn of wildlife problens. 


Research: Texas cooperative unit 











Teylor, Walter P. Wildlife manngemcnt domonstration on a county- 
wide basis, pp. 47-55. 


Objectives of the Texas cooperative wildlife reseurch unit and 
specifically those of tie Welker Courty wildlife surveys, which aro: "T9 
dctermine what kind of. game and non-game birds and mammels are present; .lso 
What other verteprates -re present, the reptilo and amphibian populction; so 
far as practicable tc count them. To m.ke representative collections of 
vertebrates for use in tenching -nd research. To obsorve not only what 
animals are present, but what they ure doing; that is, to find out not only 
what is in the woods, but what is huppening there. To bring to light former 
Wildlife conditions se that progrrms for restoration and conservation may be 
based upon reasonable grounds. To study existing forest and farm practices 
with the object im vicw of determining how for grmo conservaticn methods can 
be adapted to what is new going on in the country." 


Progress mad in the surveys; need of diversification in natural crops; 
values of diversification; importrnce of the ccological ecencept and a broad 
view of management. Success in the work to date has largely beon in develop- 
ment of means of doing it,including « practical method of counting quail. 

The relation of blue jays, squirrels, 2nd pigs to the bobwhite, snd certain 
other factors benrring upon the welfure of that species, have been worked out. 


Resenrch;: Woodcock monugrement methods 





Aldous, C. M. Woodcock mrnagement studies in Muinc, pp. 582-538, 





The woodcock brevds chiefly ond winters almost entirely in the United 
Stetes so its fate depends upon usonian policics. The bird appears to be 
holding its own in the Northeast where in Maine, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick the species breeds appirently mere commonly than anywhere else. 
Weights ranged from 4-1/2 to 10, ané averaged 6-1/2, ounces, Migrants from 
the nerth averrgec 1/2 vunce hesvier than resident virds. A satisfactory and 
eccnomicel census method has net yet been developed. Hunting appears to be more 
important than any natursl csuse of mortality, and possibly more impor- 
tant than 211 causes combined. Figures for kill in 4 States. Predators dis- 
cussed; the house cat probrbly most import:.nt. Drouth seems to be the most 
destructive climatic factor. Notes on preferred cover «nd the necessity of 
clearings for mating performances, 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Plant nemes indicating utilization by wildlife 





Among the more intcresting nomes of plants are those embodying reference. 
to :nimals. They sre of many sorts, one class of Which, namcly, those denoting 
use by animels, comprises the subject matter of this sketch. The content of 
the present article is further restricted to terms elluding to mammels and 
birds only, as being of most interest to wildlife managers. Anericen usage 
also is a basic criterion for the compilation, this provision oxcluding numerou. 
terms scen in books thzt are obviously borrowed from foreign sources, It is 
doubtful whether any of these have real currency in the United States. 


There re numerous plant names compounded from those of unimals that do 
not indicate usage, for exumple such association terms as buffnlo-bur and dog- 
town grass, those of deprecatory significance as skunkcabbage and wolfbean, and 
those suggested by fancied resemblincos as moose elm and porcupine grass, Somc 
are named facetiously 1s coyote melon (for 2 gourd) and wolf er-pe (for 1 
nightshade), and some are misnamed as buckbenn (a corruption of bogbean). 


Neverthcless there is more whert tian choff and the hope is that it is 
here properly sorted. An uttempt has been made to indicate wildlife utiliza- 
tion of the plants, not necessarily restricted to that referred to in the name. 
The abbreviations hive the same significance =s in U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Circular 412, "Groups of Plents Velu:blce for Wildlife Utilization 
ané Erosion Control," nomely, C-covor, B-browse, H-horbage, M-mast, F-fruit, 
ana S-seed. Other words indicsting use are spelled out. 


These aninol-plint termes cmbocy the observations of pcople close to 
nature, of generntions of them, in some instances, and may be taken as useful 
hints by the wildlifo m-uager. The .nimal group that hes the lergest number 
of plant nazies associated with its own is thit of deor with 18 entries under 
buck, 18 uncer decr, ant 2 uncer stag, ma the plent thet has beon named for 
the sreutest varicty of snimals is Mitchclla repe:s with appellntions cedicat- 
ing it to 8 different birds ané uemmels. The plint fenilics most numerously: 
represented by groups with wilclife coniected «ppeliations cre Grcnincce, 11; 
Fagnecae, 11; Ros-cere, 10; Pupilionscexe, 14; Ericacene, 14; and Crprifolia- 
ce::e, ll. 





The scicntific names of the ;leants, in the imin, anc their systcmatic 
errengenent follow Heller's Catalwguc 2nd edit. 1900, which, strangely and 
resrettably, is still the latest sencral list of nearctic plaints. Two arrange- 
nents of the nwies sre presented, onc alphabetically by the vorn-culsr flant 
Nezics With their scientific equivalents indented, ane the other siving the 
scientific names in systematic crder, ench accompanied by the aninal-dcrived 
vernaculars that have been gathered for the present paper. Additions will be 
apyreciatively recéivc1. 
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Antclone-prish 
Furshia tridentata 
Lygodesuin spinosa 


Antolope-sage 
Eriogonum janesii 


Bat tree 


February, 1938 
Alphnbetic Register 
Bear huckloberry 
B Gaylussicia ursina (note F 


B scientific name also) 


Bear lily 
H Xerophyliun tenax Roots 


Boar oak 


Mugnolia grandiflor. 0? Quercus ilicifolin M 
Bearberry Bear’ s-bilberry 
Rubus ceneadensis F Arctostaphylos uva-ursi Fr 
Bepctrum aigrun F 
Ilex decidua F Bear’ s-rape 
Rhamius purshianuw Fr Arctostzphylos uvai-ursi F 
Garrya wrightii F 
Cornus canseensis F Bonr' sewhortleberry 
Arctostephylos spp. F Arctostaphylos uva-ursi F 
Mrirrni:. 2lpina F 
myccecugs spp. F Boirwood 
Lonicera involucrat:. (ulso F Rharinus purshinna F 
enlled bcarberry honerenekia) 
Ber.ver lily 
Bearberry trce Nyuphiea advenn H 
Rhamnus purshiann F 
enverroot 
Bear brush Nymrhaéca advena H 
Garrya frenontii F 
Be:ver tree 
Beer bush Maznolia virginiana B? 
Ilex glebrsa P 
Beaver-woed 
Bear-cabbaze Celtis occidentalis B? 
Hydrophyllun capitaturi H 
Birdoorry 
Bear corn Anpelopsis arborea F 
Verntrun viride Reots? 
Bird cherry 
Bosrgrass Prunus pennsylvanica F 
Xerophyllun spp. (There are Roots 
several other bcargrasses, Bird pepper 
for none cf which, however, Capsicum spp. F 
does the nare seen to 
indicate usc) Birdsecd 
Lepidiwi spp. S 
Bear-gul Senecio vulgaris Ss 
Nyssa ursina (note scientific P 
neané also) Birdseed peppersrass 
Lepidiun alyssoides Ss 
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Bird's-nest weed 
Froclichiz Qruruond i 


Bird' s-pepper 
Lepidiwm virvzinicun 


Bire veteh 
Vieio erneeca 


Blackbird cats 
Ziziwnin aquatien 


Brant «ress 
Zstcera marin 

Brent s-1l:dc 
sutoroiert._. 
Ulv. 


Buckberry 
Goylussscia ursina 
Pelycodium spr. 


Buckbrush 
Persphyllun ramosissizun 
Dasiophor.u fruticoss 
Cercocurpus sry. 
Purshia tridentata 
Lotus scon:rius 
Ceanothus spp. 
Elacugnus argentena 


r 
- 
~» 
4 


Adelina pudescens 
Lyciun spp. 
Anisncanthus thurberi 


Synphoricarpos spp. 
Lenicera utchensis 


Buckbush 
Symphoricarpos srp. 


Bucknut 
Simonésia celifornicn 
Buck ouk 
Quercus borenlis moximn 
Quercus coccinen 


Buckwooa 
Acer pennsylvanicuri 


Nesting 
nmateris.l 


s 


taj tej 


‘al 


td of bt to 
Oyyyawtwowa 


CRF 
BF 


to 
hy 


February, 1938/ 


Buffalo apynle 
Astroagclus caryceurpus 


Buffule hean 
Astragalus caryocerpus 


Buffalo berry 
Lopergyren argentesa 


Buffalo bunchzrass 
Festuca. scabrella 


Buffnlo clover 
Inpinus texensis 
Trifoliun reflexwai 


Buffalo current 


Ribes oderatun 


Biftfale #raiss 
Boutslous hirsuta 
boutcloua oligostachya 
Bulbilis Gactyloides 


Buffrlo nut 
Pyruluria pubera 
Buffilo pea 
Tiemiopsis montana 
Astragalus caryocirpus 
Oxytropis lanberti 
Vicia americana 


Buffalo ryes 
Elynus smp. 


Buffilo weed 
Astrogelus mexicana 


as- Dick Cuck-fo 
Vallisneria spiralis 


Canv 


aniws ceho pl , 
NVrS—l[2CKk FPASS 


Villisneria svirslis 


Coon srape 
Bercnaiin scandens 
Vitis labrusca 


Root 


Ss? 


Root s? 


Root: 


mio mm 
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Coyote-bush 


Baccheris pilularis 


Crowberry 
Juniperus cormunis 
Oxycoccus oxycoccus 
yetrun nigrun 
Arctostaj hylos uva-ursi 
Adclia porulossa 
Crow corn 
Aletris furinosa 


Crow pea 
Enpetrun nivrwi 

Curlew-berry 
Exypetrum nigrum 

Decr berry 
Ilex vonitoria 
Gaultheric procuribens 
Polycodium spp. 
Mitchells repens 
Symphoricarpos spn 


Deer-brinr 
eanothus fendlcri 


Deer-brush 
Cercocarzus spp. 
Purshian tridentata 


Cesnothus spr. 
Symphoricarpos creophilus 
Deer clover 

Lotus Spp. 


Decr foo 
Brasenia schrebdcri 


Decrgriss 
Muhlenbergin sp. 
Rhexia virginica 


Deer leurel 
Rhododendron maxinuri 


Decr noss 


Tillandsiz usneoiacs 


taj taj taf bay tf 


Roots? 


H 
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February, 1938 


Deer ouk 
Quercus sadleriana 


Deer rea 
Lotus 
Vicia 


SUP. 7 
ludoviciana 


Deervetch 
Lotus spp. 


Deer vine 
Linnea borealis onericann 

Deer weed 
Lotus scop 
Lotus. spp. 


arius 


Deerwox. 


Ostryn virginiann 


Dueck acern 
Neluw:b. lutea 


Duck celery 
Vellisnerin spiralis 


Duck corn 
Peltandra virssinica 


Duck food, Blue 
Echinochloa crusg-.11li 


Duck “ress 
Pots.ogeton pectinatus 
Potu.ogeton perfoliatus 
Rurpia naritine 


Duck lettuce 
Atriz>lex hnstita 


Duck millet 
Echinochlxa erusyelli (n1lso 
with 


Duck 19ss 
Potwcgeton poctinatus _ 
Nains nartiebeccses (with 
rrefix grey, the gray duck 
being the gaéwall) 


prefixes blue 2nd wild) 


BM 


H 


S 


HS 
HS 
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Duck onk ; 
Quercus nigra M 
Duck outs 
Zizinia aquaticn HS 
Duck potato 
Sagittzrin srp. Tubers 
Duck sparrowzrass (i.e. asparagus) 
Ceratonphyllun denersun HS 
Duck rice 
Echinochloa crussalli s 
Zizania aquatica HS 
Duck's-neat (see duckweed) 
Duckweea 
ZAstera narina H 
Lennecene H 


Duck wheat 
Fagopyrun fagopyrum (trade nane) S 


Elk bark 
Magnolia mncroyhylla B? 
Magnolia virgini‘na, B? 


Elk browse 
Magnolia tripetala B? 


Blk clover 
Aralis californica H 


Elk grass 


Curex geyeri H 

Xerovhyllun tenax H 
Elk nut 

Pyruleria pubera B? 


Elk sede 


Carex geyeri H 
Elkslir 

Caltha lertosepala H 
Elk tree 

Oxydendron arboreun B? 


February, 1938 


Elkwood 
Magnolia triretala B? 
Magnolia acuninata B? 
Magnolia macrophylla B? 
Foxborry 
Arctostuphylos uva-ursi F 
Vaeciniun vitis-idaen F 
Mitchells repens F 
Fox trape 
Vitis cordifolia F 
Vitis labrusca F 
Fox rlun 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi F 


Goose buckwheat 
Fagopyvrun fagopyrun (trade nanc) S 


Goosesrniss 


Sazittarin teres H 
Echinochlo2z crusgalli H 
Tri;;lochin meritine H 
Puccinellic spp. H 
Scirpus robustus H 


Grounc hos selad 
Soaxifraga erosa H 


Ground squirrel pea 


Jeffersonian diphylla Tubers 
Groussherry 

Gaultherin procunbens BF 

Goylussacia dunesa BF 

Vaccinium scopariun oF 

Viburnum opulus anericsnun F 


Grouse whortleberry 
Vacciniun sespariun 3F 


Henth-hen plun 
Mitchella rérens HF 


Hurminvbird'’s sage 
Renena grandiflora Nectar 


Huwriingbird's trumpct 
Zauschnerisz. celifornica Nectar 
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Mallardi-weeds 
Lerinrcens 


Mooscberry 
Viburnuu alnifoliun 


Mocsebush ; 
Viburnum alnifoliun 


Mvose maplo 
Acer sricatun 


Moosewood 
Acer pennsylvanicun 
Dire: palustris 
Viburnun alnifoliuwm 


Muskrat potsto 
Sagittaria latifolia 


Musquash- or nuskrat-weed 
Thalictrurz. polysuaui 


Partridgeberry 
Gaultheria procurbens 
Chiosenes hispicula 
Mitchella rezyens 
Syuphoricarpos spp. 


Partridge-pea 
Chumaeccrista spp. 


Partridge vine 
Mitchella repens 


Peter-gress 
Ruppia meritina (for the 
blue Petor or Coot) 


Pheesent-berry 
Mitchells repens 


Pigeonberry 
Phytolaccea anericuna 
Anclanchier alnifolia 
Rubus triflorus 
Euuyetrun nisrum 
Ilex verticill:ta 
Rhannus spp. 
Arslia hisrida 
Cornus alternifolia 
Mitchella repens 


Fobruary, itd8 
Pivecn cherry 
H Frurus pennsylv-cnier. F 
Tizcon zrape 
RF Vitis «estivulis F 
Pigeon gress 
oF Chaectochloa spp. S 
Ti-con plun 
Lb Coccolobis lsurifolia F 
Mitchslla repen F 
n Piveon-root 
BR Claytonin lnnceolata Tubers 
BF 
Tizeon tree 
Arn lis. spinosa F 
Tubers 
Ti seonwood 
Tiscni:. lonszifolia F 
H? 
icossun grape 
Vitis cordifoli« F 
B 
HF Fossumhaw 
HF Ilex dcecitua F 
F Viburnum nuduri F 
rossun o2k 
Ss Quercus nigra M? 
rossum plun 
HF Trunus ninutiflora F 
Tossum thorn 
H Viburnum nudum F 
Tossunwood 
Diospyros virginiana F 
HF 
Ptamisanbderry 
Mairania alpina BF 
F 
F Tulcooerrass 
r Rurlina maritina (for the H 
F poule dteau or coot) 
F 
F Quailberry 
F Synphoricenrpos occidentalis CF 
F 
F 
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Quail brush 
Atriplex lentifornis 
Cercce:rrus spr. 


Quail'ts-delight 
Chaetochlon italica 


Rabvitherry 
Lepargyrea argentea 
Mitchella repens 


Rabbitbrush 
Cercocirfus sj Pp. 
Gutierrezin sarothrac 
Aplopagpus bloaaieri 
Chrysothamnus spr 


a? 


Rabbitsush 
Auorpha fruticosa 
Guticrrezin spy. 


Rabbit pea 
Tephrosia vir:sinica 


Rabbit saze 
Chrysothamnus s;p. 


Rabbit 's-root 
Aralia nudicaulis 


Rabhit thorn 
Lycium sj p. 


Gnaphnlium spp. 


Rabbit vine 
aApios tubercesa 


Rubbitweed 
Guticrrezian ssrothrae 
Bigelovia graveolens 


Rubbitwood 
ayrularia pubdera 


Raccoonberry 
iodo; hyllun peltatun 


Raccoon grare 
Vitis lebrusea 
Ampelopsis cord:ta 


cS 


i?) 


4 
a) 


E 


CB 


February, 1938 


Recherd-srass 
i otsmo-zeton perfolintus 
Ruppin muritina 


Squirrelccrn 
Bicuculln canadensis 


Carnoides spp. 


Stug-verry 


Syriphoricarpos ccecidentalis 


Staszbush 
Viburnum prunifoliun 


Swan potato 
Sagittaria letifolia 


Turkey apple 
Cratacozus induta 


Turkeyberry 
Ilex decidua 
Solenur: torvun 
Mitchella repens 
Symp horicarpos orbiculatus 


Turkey corn 
Picuculla spp. 


Turkey “rape 
Vitis lincecunmi 


Turkey ouk 
Quercus cexntesbaei 
Quercus cinerea 
Quercus inbricarin 
Quercus rubra 
Quercus stellata 
Quercus triloba 


Turkey pec 
Licuculln crnadensis 
Thermopsis montana 
Tephrosia virginica 
Erivenia bulhosa 


Turkey poa 
Stenophragua thaliana 


HS 
HS 


Tubers 
Tuoders 


BF 


BF 


Tuders 


taf tay bey bey 


ry 


Tubers 
Tods? 
Pods? 

Tubers 


Tods 
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Wigeonsrass 
Zostera marina HS 
Totamogeton nuttallii HS 
Ruppia meritina HS 


February, 1958 


Woodpecker hickory 
Micori: clba Sap 


i 


Systeriatic Resistor 


ULVACEAE 
Enteroriorpha 
Brant salad 


Ulva 
Brant salad 


FINACEAE ° 
Juniperus comunis 
Crowberry 


TOTAMOGETONACEAE 
Zosteres nuarina 
Brant grass 
Duckweed 
Wizeongrass 


Potanioveton nuttellii 
Wigcon:rass 


1otanogeton pectinatus 
Duck grass 
Duck moss 


+otenoseton perfoliatus 
Duck grass 
Redhead-sgrass 


Ruppia maritina 

Duck grass 

reter-zress (for the Blue Teter 
or Coot) 

Fuldco-rass (for the Poule 
d'eau or Coot) 

Redheac-grass 

Wwigeongress 


NAIADACEAE 
Naias guadelupensis 


Duck noss (with prefix gray, the 


gray Guck being the gadwall) 


JUNC.AGINACEAE 
Triglochin naritina 
Goosesrass 


ALIGMLACEAE 
Sasitterie letifolia 
Muskrat potato 
Swan potato 


Sagittaria teres 
Gooserass 


Sasittcria spp. 
Duck potato 


HYDROCHARIT:.CEAE 
Vallisneria spiralis 
Canvas-buck duck-food 
Canvas-back frass 
Duck celery 


GRAMINEAE 
Echinochloa crusgalli 
Duck food, Blue 
Duck millet (also with prefixes 
blue anc wild) 
Duck rice 
Goosegrass 


Chaetochloa italicna 
Quail *s-dclight 


Chaetochloe spp. 
Tizeon grass 


Zizania aquatica 
Blackbird oats 
Duck oats 
Duck rice’ 


Muhlenbergia spr. 
Deergrass 
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GRAMINEAE--Continued 
Routeloua hirsuta 
Buffalo crass 


Boutelous oliszostachya 
Buffalo grass 


Bulbilis dactyloices 
Buffalo srass 


luccinucllia gpp. 
Gooscgrass 


Festuca scabrella 
Buffalo bunchgrass 


Elymus spp. 
Buffalo ryes 


CYT ERACEA 
Scirpus ro»Dustus 
Goosesrass 


Carex geyeri 
Elk grass 
Elk sedge 


ARACEAE 
ieltandra virginica 
Duck corn 


LEMN:.CEAE 
Lemnaceae 
Duckweets 
Mallard-weeds 


BROMELLACEs.E 
Tillandsia usnecoides 
Deer moss 


LILIACEAE 
Xerophyllun tenax 
Elk grass 
Bear lily 


Xerophyllun spp. 

Beargrass (there are sevoral 
other beargrasscs, for none of 
which, however, does the nae 
seem to indicate usc) 


February, 1938 


LILLA.CEAE--Continuec 
Vernatrun virice 
Bear corn 


nletris farinosa 
Crow corn 


JUGLANDACHAE 
Hicorin alba 
doodpecker hickory 


BETULACEAE 
Ostrya virginian: 
Deerwood 


FiG.,CEsB 
Quercus borealis riaxina 
Buck oak 


Quercus catesvaei 
Turkey oak 


Quercus cinerea 
Turkey oak 


Quercus coccinea 
Buck oak 


Quercus ilicifolia 
Bear oak 


Quercus inbricaria 
Turkey oak 


‘ 
Quercus nisra 
Duck oak 
Possun oak 


Quercus rubra 
Turkey oak 


Quercus sadleriana 
Deer onk 


Quercus stellata 
Turkey oak 


Quercus triloba 
Turkey oak 
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ULMACEAE 
Celtis occidentalis 
Beaverwood 


SANTALACEAE 
Pyrularia pubera 
Buffalo nut 
Elk nut 
Rabbitwood 


POLYGONACEAE 
Eriozonum jemesii 
Antelope-sage 


Fagopyrum fagopyzun 
Duck wheat (trede name) 
Goose buckwheat (trade rane) 


Coccolobis laurifolia 
Pigeon plum 


CHENOPODIACEAE 
Atriplex hastata 
Duck lettuce 


Atveiplex lentiformis 
Quail brush 


AMARANTHACEAE 
Froelichia drunmondi 
Bird's-nest weed (nesting material) 


PHYTOLACCACEAE 
Phytolacea americana 
Pigeonberry 
ITYCTAGINACEAE 
Pisonia longifolia 
Pigeonwood 
PORTULACACEAE 
Claytonia lanceolata 
Pigeon-root 
NYMPHAEACEAE 


Nelumbo lutea 
Duck acorn 


Brasenia schreberi 
Deer food 


February, 1928 


NYMPHAEACEAE-- Continued 
Nymphaea advena 
Beaver lily 
Beaver-root 


Oram TT s \ (UA IN 
CERATOPHYLLACTAS 
+ —— — 
Ceratopayilum demersum 
\ . areveureraece {4 -«z oo ohn 
Duck Spari OWwzrass \ LeVe aspare- 


‘gus ) 


MAGNOLIACEAE 
Magnolia ecuninata 
Elkwood 


Magnolia grandiflora 
Bat tree 


Magnolia macrophylla 
Elk bark 
Elwood 


Magnolia tripetala 
Elk browse 
Elkwood 


Magnolia virginiana 
Benver tree 
Elk bark 


RANUNCULACEAE 
Caltha leptosepala 
Elkslip 


Thalictrum polyganum 
Muscuush- or muskret-weed 


BERESRIDACHAE 
Podophyllun peltatum 
Raccoonbsrry 


Jceffersonia diphyila 
Ground squirrel pea 


FUMART AChaAZ 
Bicuculla canadensis 
Squirrelcora 
Turkey pea 


Bicuculla spp. 
Turkey corn 
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FUMARIACEAE--Continued 
Cupnoides spn. 


1 


ries rreoeoeen rT) 
o“yUulPr rte 


JLT 


CRUCIFERAE 
Lepidium alyssoides 
Birdseed peppergrass 


Lepidium virginicum 
Bird' s-pepper 


Lepidium spp. 
Bird seed 


Stenophregma thaliana 
Turkey pod 


SAXTFRAGACHAE 
Saxifraga srosa 
Ground hog salad 


GROSSULARIACEAS 
Ribes odoratum 
Buffalo current 


ROSACEAZ 
Cratuegus induta 
Turkey apple 


amiclanchier alnifolix 
Pigeonberry 


Feraphyilum ramosissimum 
Buckbrush 


Rubus canadensis 
Bearberry 


Rubus triflorus 
Piseonberry 


Dasiophora fruticosa 
Buckbrush 


Cercocarpus spp. 
Buckbrush 
Decr-brush 
Quailbrush 
Rabbitbrush 


February, 1938 


ROSACEAE--Continued 


Purshin tridentata 
AnteLope-brush 
Buckbrush 
Deer-brush 


Prunus minutiflorsa 
Possum plum 


Prunus pennsylvanica 
Bird cherry 
Pigeon cherry 


CAESALPINACEAS 


Chemaccrista spp. 
Partridge-pe2 


PaFILIONACKSA 
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Thermopsis montane 
Buff::lo pea 
Turkey pea 


Lupinus texensis 
Buffnlo clover 


Trifollium reflexum 
Buff:.lo clover 


Lotus scoparius 
Buckbrush 
Deer wead 


Lotus spp. 
Deer clover 
Deer poa 
Deervetch 

cer weed 


Amorpha fruticosa 
Rabbitbush 


Tephrosia virginica 
Rabbit pea 


Astruguius caryocarpus 
Buffnulo apple 
Buffslo bean 
Buffnlo pen 
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LAPILIONACEAE--Continucd 
astragulus mexicann 
Puffalo weed 


Oxytropis lauberti 
Buffalo pec 
viote american 
PFalo ped 


tne 


Viele « eracea 


bird vetch 


Vicia ludoviciansa 
Deer pea 


apics tuberosea 
Rabbit vine 


EUPHORBIACEAE 
Grotcn spn. 
Dovewecda 


EMPETR.ACEAE 
Empetrum uigrum 
khearberry 
Crowberry 
Crow pe:: 
Curlew-berry 
Figeonberry 


BUXACEAE 
Simondsia califounics 
Bueknut 


aAQUIFOLIACFAE 
llex decidv. 
Bearberry 
Possumhaw 
Turkeyberry 


Tlex glabra 
Bearbush 


Ilex verticillata 
Pigeonberry 


[lex vomiteris 
Desr berry 


February, 1938 


ACLRACESE 
4cer pennsyivanicum 
Buckwood 
Moosewood 


Acer spicatum 
Mouse maple 


RHAMNACHAE 
Eercnenin scandens 
Coon sraps 


Rhamnus purshians 
Bearberry 
Bearberry tree 
Benrwocd 


Rhwius spr, 
ligevcaberry 


Cen. +e} thus fendleri 
Deer-briir 


1othus spp. 
Puckbrusa 
Deer-orush 


Q 
@ 


VIT.ACHKAE 
Vitis aestivalis 
Pigecn grape 


Vitis corcifolia 
Fox-grape 
20Ssum grape 


Vitis lab?usca 
Coon zrape 
Fox-grepe 
Raccoon grape 


Vitis iincecumi 
Turkey grope 


i/mpclopsis arborea 
LDiraberry 


ampclopsis cordata 
Raccoon grape 
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February, 1938 


THYMSLACHEAE CORNACEAE--Continued 
Dires palustris Cornus canadensis 
Meosew od Beurberry 
ELAEAGNACEAE ERICACEAE 


Lepargyrea argentea 
Rabbitberry 


Lepargyrea spp. 
Bufflo berry 


Elaeagnus urgentea 
Buckbrush 


MELASTOMACEAE 
Rhexia virginica 
Deergrass 


ONAGRACEAE 
Zauschnerin califecrnica 
Hummingbird's trumpot 


ARALIACEAE 
Aralia cr2lifornica 
Elk clover 


aralia hispida 
Figeonberry 


Aralia midicaulis 
Rubbit!s-root 


Aralia spinosa 
Pigeon tree 


UMBELLIFERAE 
Erigeni:a bulbosa 
Turkey pee 


CORNACEAE 
Garryo fremontii 
Boarbrush 


Garrya wrightii 
Bearberry 


Nyssa ursina 
Bear-gum (note scientific name «lso) 


Cornus alternifolia 
Pigeonberry 


éite 


Rhododendron maximum 


Deer laurel 


Oxydendron arboreum 
Elk tree 


Gaultheria procumbens 
Deer berry 
Grouseberry 
Tartridgeberry 


Chiogenes hispidula 
Tartridgeberry 


arctestaphylos uva-ursi 
Boxr's-bilberry 
Beur' s-grape 
Bear's-whortleberry 
Crowberry 
Foxberry 
Fox plum 


Arctostaphylos spp. 
Bearberry 


Mairania alvina 
Bexrberry 
Ttammigruberry 


nylussecia dumosa 
Grouseberry 


Gaylussacia ursina 
Beir huckleberry (note 
scientific name also) 
Buckberry 


Vaccinium scoparium 
Grouseberry 
Grouse whortleberry 


Vaccinium vitis-idaea 
Foxberry 


Tolycodium spp. 
Buckberry 
Deer berry 
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ENICACHAE--Continued 
Oxycoccus oxycoccus 


Crowberry 


Oxycoccus spp. 
Bearberry 


EBENACEAS ' 
Diospyros virginiana 
Possumwood 


OLEACEAE 
adelia poruloss 
Crowberry 


Adelia pubescens 
Buckbrush 


HYDROFHYLLACEAE 
Hydrophyllum capitatum 
Bear-cntbage 


LABIATAR 
Ramona grandiflora 
Humainghbird's sage 


SOLANACEAE 
Lycium spp. 
Buckbrish 
Rabbit thorn 


Cepsicum spp. 
Birdpepper 


Solanum torvum 
Turkeyberry 


#CANTHACHAE 
Anisacenthus thurberi 
Buckbrush 


RUBIACZAE 
Mitchella repens 

Deer berry 
Foxberry 
Heath-hen plum 
Partridgeberry 
Partridge vine 
Pheasant-berry 
Pigeonberry 
Pigeon plum 


February, 1938 


Mitchella repens--Continued 
hahbitberry 
Turkeyberry 


CAPRIFOLIACEAE 
Viburnun celnifolium 
Mooseberry 
Moosebush 
Moosewood 


Viburnum nudum 
Possumhaw 
Lossum thorn 


Viburnum opulus americenum 
Grouseberry 


Viburnum pruxifolium 
Stergbush 


Symphoricarpos occidentalis 
Quailberry 
Stag-berry 


Symphoricurnes orbiculatus 
Turkeyberiy 


Symphoricarpos oreophilus 
Deer-brush 


Symphoricarpos spp. 
Buckbrush 
Bucktush 
Deer berry 
Partridgeberry 


Linnaea boreulis amerioann 
Deer vine 


Lenicera involucreta 
Bearberry (also called bear- 
berry honeysuckle) 


Lonicera utnhensis 
Buckbrush 


COME OSITAE 
Gutierrezia sarothrae 
Rabbitbrush 
He bbitweed 
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Cut CSITAE--Continucd COMPOSI TAE--Ccentinued 
Guticrrezin spp. Brcchoris pilularis 
Rabbitbush Coyote-bush 
Aplopappus bloomeri Gnaphaliuna spp. 
Rabbitbrush Reboit tobncco 
Bigeloviea graveolens Senecio vulgaris’ 
Rubbitweed Birdsecd 
Chryscthemnus spp. CICHORIACIAE 
Rabbitbrush Lygodesmia spinosa 
Rabbit sage Antelope-brush 


Duties of 2 Chief Forester and Gane Technicinn with the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration substentially 2s written by Frlmcr L. Yuba 





(The following outline of thu work, prepared without thought of publi- 
ention, seemed so thorough and informing that permissicn was sought to 
reproduce it, a request kindly grented by Mr. Hahn. ]} 


I an at present [Nov. 2, 1937] with the Farm Secvrity Aduinistration as 
Chief Forester and Geme Technician for the State c? Deleware. I have held my 
present position for two years and am still employed. In this work I have had 
as many «s 700 to 800 mer working under me 2t one time denending on the season 
of the year and the amount of work to be done. My worl ou this project con- 
sists of the following phases of wildlife oni forest munigement: 


A. WILDLITE MANACEMENT 

1. Laying ovt plans for development and mrintennnce. 

2. Biological conditioning. 

3. Reseerch (field): Focd and cover requirements, nesting areas, otc. 

4. Lake snd pond development and the stabili zetion of water cr water 
conservation, plenning 2nd construction of wild fowl nesting 
island ate also spawning Leds for fish. 

5. rredato control and wildlife protection. 

6. uaer’ work: Seed collecting, planning and laying out of the 
nursery and supervision cf planting. 

7. Biological reconnuissance, 

8. Mapping. 

9. Drawing end traci 
O. Writing up report 
findings. 

ll. Food and cover: Collecting, planting, improving. 


ng maps for blueprints and gume findings. 
s on varicus pheses of wildlife management and game 


B. FOREST MANAGEMENT 
1. Firebre:.k and fireline construction, fire hazard recuction both 
general and along roads, 
2. Nursery: Collection cf seeds and cuttings for forestry and landscape: 
purposes and the treatmert cf then. 
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5. Forest: stemd “Surrovencnt: General silviculturnl practices for 
Weeding, thinning, cle ning, anc releasing. 
4, Trce surgery: Guying, pruning, end trimming of trees clon; roads and 
recreationul eroes und the treitrent of the cuts to prevent discasc. 
5. Fire control: Observation towers, truck patrol, md walking. 
6. asroduct conversion in forestry for cutting corcwoed, fuclwood, poles, 
pests, timber, and yarding them for Govermiont and rrivate use. 
7. Roucsice inprovenent such: as the clinination of poorly rrowing 
'  §,ecices to improve the general landscape. 

8. Tyre mapping and tinder cruising, inclucing comprehensive reports. 

9. Setting up uoney and labor quotas for all jobs on the project, 
including forestry, wildlife, veneral develoynent, long soaping, and 
engincering. 

10. Makin: of progress and dovelorment maps, tracings, ane: reports. 

ll. Layin: cut of foot trails. | 

12. Leying out and construction of routs snd culverts; ditching ond roed 
nainten nce. 


A. WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT ; 

1. One of the rmcin duties is layine wt plans for the developncnt and 
maintenunee 2% ireis ii tue prejects. In plnmainzg these various jobs, the fol- 
lowing factors 2re siven e~msiderction; Justification from 2 finmnncial, 
practical, cnd technical ire pes and cost of m terinls, equirnent, supplies, 
labor, supervision, overhe.d, anc its relution to the money available. Key 
maps of the areas hive the inprovenents narked on them as to location, usage, 
availability, and practicability. Ths lanc status cf 11 properties is cscer- 
tained und in nou-severmicnt Innd, permission secured for thc wrk to de done, 
Folders are mace uy containing u11 of this information to ether with job or 
work descrijtions, »hotosruphs, cetnilcad drawings if necessary, cost analysis 
sheots,. breakdown sheets, and jo) ancelysis statements. Overy job on every area 
must be so cescribec before Work ean rroceccé. after the jous have been shown 
necessary and prictical «nd money has been set. uj: for thom, the technical 
assistauts enc forenen must ve instructca us to rethods, little cifficulties 
ironed out, anc the recesssry labor, equirment, cni miterinals made evailablo so 
thet the worl can preecea Without unaduc cost and loss of tin 


2. Biclosical Re ate consists of rrerarins anc bettcring the areas, 
relonsinge sais Porc riants and shrubs clon: water, woen edges, ditches, ind 
hecazcrows, This work is done jrinarily for u;land game such as the quail, 
pheasent, renovit, «net reccoon, Slash cuttinss sre nede to bring in new growth 
ane to inerezse the «mount of palnt:blse folinzge for suse; the slash fron these 
operntions was ;iled to provide csenupe ecverts for wildlifc. This work is done 
on the uplands and alons nornds anc the oce:n front; in marshes it is for the 
benefit of rmmskrats ané watcrfowl; aquatic conditionin: is essentinlly for 
nigratory weterfowl. 

4. Fielc research here cousists of ganc foot stucics, fincing nosting 
locations of game, their kind enil species, and the andount of gare on the eree. 


On olé abandoned familnucs, weed succession is studied.esrecially in relntion 
to the see® food supply for upland geome. An attempt is inde to lerrn why 
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various ponds have more wild fowl «ant fish than others. Experiments :re under 
way On the use of west coast eelgrass.2s a food for brant. Studics sre made as 
to character of bottoui and the resistance to diserise of the rlents, A field 
study has been made on tho food, cover, znd nesting requirements of the wood- 
cock, quail, and black duck. 


4. Lake snd ponc develomicnt work is Cone here on the Atlantic coastal 
beach and in both fresh ond salt water ponds. Spawning beds are being made for 
smallmouth bass in the fresh water and cover also is proviced. In our largest 
fresh water lake, spawning beds for black bass were constructed of logs placed 
in an, oblong 8' by 4°, fastened to the lake bottom by stakes, and the interior 
of the oblong filled with 6" to 8" of gravel, the top of the gravel averaging 
18" below the waiter surface, Duck nesting islands have been mace and found 
practical both in, salt and fresh water ponds. In our smell marsh ponds it has 
becn found that small islands8*" by 8° are suitable. We madc them out of logs 
and fillec the center of the crib with sand; on top of the sane we set out 
marsh bushes and easily grown upland plants. To attract ducks we have added 
coarse gravel, whole oyster shells, and crushed shell on about one-half of the 
tor of the isinnd. This sce@is to draw the ducks and with plenty of food and 
protection has helped increase the wild fowl population. Many siall ponds also 
heave deen made on the salt rarshes to serve as feeding and resting areas for 
nuigretory waterfowl. 


5. aftcr carcful studics, yred:itor control has been explained to the 
locnl furmers. This cducation hus been followed by the control of crows, foxes, 
cats, dogs, .nd snapping turtles. n order to build up the wildlife in general 
a canpaign has been started to enlist the local man's help, the ides being to 
prevent illegnl hunting, fishing, and trapping. During the fire season the 
fire guards act .s gane protectors, It is with the help of.the fire guards anc 
local farmers that we hope to protect our yourg stock and build up the wildlifc 
population. So far this plan has proved effective in the case of Canada geese, 
bleck ducks, and wood ducks. 


6. Nursery work was started in an old sbandoned field where ronds were 
built, Ground and beds prepared, frames mide and set in the ground, the beds 
fertilized and filled, sun screens nade and sect in the ground, 2. watering 
system installed, and after the seeds ind cuttings had been planted the nursery 
was watered, cared for, and weeded. It is one of the few nurscries in the 
United States devotec to the propagetion of wild game food plants nnd forest 
tree seedlings. There are 33 snecies growing at the present. time. Game food 
sceds and Derries as well as seeds und cuttings for forestry and landscape 
purposes receive special attention. The sceds and berries are treated by 
spreading them on jute cloth ond allowing ther to dry in the sun and then 
storing ther: preparatory to planting in the nursery the next spring. A large 
percentage of the cuttings for forestry, game, and nursery purposes are treatec 
with Hormodin and then set out in frores after they have calloused over, 


7. In dDiological reconnaissance, we census upland game, nigretory water- 
fowl, and woodcock, The data recorded daily include the dste, length of the 
inspection, species, and numbers, In connection with this work, data is ac- 
curmuleted on nests, as to nunver, location, and species; length of nesting 
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time, and nurnber of eggs. The various facts and figures are correlated and 
reports written in order. to educate the local hunter and contribute to proper 
menagerient. So far.this work has chiofly concerned quail, pheusant, ducks, 
fox, rabbit, and squirrel, . ra 


8. Mapping: Maps are made of the findings of reconnaissance. On the 
naps nentioned, we record biological, garic, and natural features of the various 
sites, including nests, fced patches, tree and shrub growth, and type of soil. 


9. Drawing maps and blueprints:- As work develops, we make naps and 
tracings to show progress. “Thé maps or blueprints are needed both in Washington 
and the Regional Office.- In the field they make technical direction easier and 
surer of accomplishment. The progress maps: show the location, date, amount, 
and symbol of each development. The develcprient maps show the area prior to 
any period of development with the proposed new features indicated on then. 


10. Writing reports: This requires for all game subjects a statement 
giving facts, figures, and suggestions on the various phases of wildlife 
managenent that are necessary. 


ll. Food and cover: Food and cover pinantings were made for upland game 
such as quail, pheasant, rabbit, and raccoon, The following were sown: 
Millet, lespedeza, clover, alsike, corn, oat grass, and Kentucky blue grass. 
On the forest edges corn and nut trees were planted for the squirrels, In the 
fresh water ponds, food was planted to favor forage fish for smallmouth bass, 
bigmouth bass, warmouth, crappie, and perch. In both fresh water and salt 
water ponds, food and cover were’ planted for ducks, geese, and coots, Collec- 
tions were made of the following and replanted: Eelgrass, Wigeongrass, sago 
pondweed, and wild celery. Wild duck nillet also was planted on mud flats. 
Although this is a Federal project, we have-cnlisted the cooperation of the 
State and local fish, game, and forestry men. 


A. FOREST MANAGEMENT 

1. Firebreak and fireline construction wns one of the first jobs on this 
project, being needed to open the area for foot trivel in case of fire or 
emergency. The work consisted in clearing out o1d woods roads-and property 
boundaries. Here all inflarmable material under 6" in diameter was removed but 
the green and moist ground. cover left. It is hoyed at a later date to plow the 
outside boundaries throwing up the mineral soil. Along roads and in recrea- 
tional sreas, dead trees, diseased trees, and trees liable to windthrow were 
cut up to usable size and the tops piled and burned. The fire hazard along the 
roads was carried back 40' frori the road ditches. On old logged-over areas, 
slash if present in large quantity, was piled and burned; if not very abundant, 
it was lopped and scattered. Here, cas in operations along roads, dead trees 
and stubs together with highly inflammable material were burned or lopped and 
scattered, 


2. Nursery work was carried out along the lines mentioned under the Game 
Management section. The chief trees being propagated are loblolly pine, red 
and white oaks, walnuts, hickories, and black locust. The seeds are collected 
in the fall, dried, and stored until spring. 
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5. Forest stand improvement covers general silvicultural practices for 
weeding, thinning, cleaning, and releasing. One of our areas is typical of the 
central hardwood type; another site is loblolly rine, »oth in pure stands and 
nixed with hardwoods; 2 third includes « lerge quantity of cypress, partly ina 
pure stand and partly mixed with guns and othcr lowland timber species. The 
result is that forestry practice here has a wide scope. . The site having the 
central hardwocd type is being worked to favor the red and white oaks and the 
red gum. On the other sites the mixtures are so good that the general prectice 
is to cut the available timber for goyermiental or private use by thinnings 
that will allow the canopy to fill in 5 to 10 years. On areas with weed trees, 
relensing of the loblolly is the principle operation. On all sites check plots 
have been set up to obtain data on growth, density; etc. Increment borings and 
ring counts according to D.B.H., species, and heights have been made on two 
sites. 


4. Tree surgery is practiced where necessary along the main roads and 
around recreational areas. The work includes guying valuable trees where 
prectical. In some instances linbs are cut off, the cut surface cdated with a 
protective covering (a shellac and Bordeaux nixture) which is moisture and 
disease resistant. il 


5. Fire coutrol is carried on during the spring and fall dry seasons. 
Our set-up consists of tower observation supplemented by telephone and truck 
patrol on one site. On the other sites our control is chiefly by foot and 
truck. - Gangs for fighting fires have »een established «nd assigned territories. 
The truck petrols carry sufficient equipment for one fire gang. The fire 
equipment generally consists of a fleme thrower for back-firing, rakes, 
S-gallon water tanks with ‘hoses, S-g:llon water supply tanks, axes, bushhooks, 
and shovels, ‘All sites have tclephone comuiunication for purposes of fire 
control and genernl supervision. 


6. Product conversion is 2 distinct operation consisting of cutting down 
timber or polewood to specific dimensions for government and private use. 
Trees are marked for these purposes and instructions given for cutting, yarding, 
and the selection method to be used when cutting tne trees. The chief products 
are cordwood, fuelwood, corduroy, poles, posts, and timber to be sawed into 
boards, The products are ;iled conveniently in cribs along woods roads or main 
roads. They are later removed by truck, tractor, or donkey and wagon, All of 
our rough timber is cut for such uses as culverts, bridges, picnic tables and 
benches, guard rails, docks, und cribs for duck islands and spawning beds, 


7. Roadsido improvenent is practiced along the main county roads back a 
distance of 40 from the inside ditch edge, The purpose of this job is to 
create 2 better esthetic appeal. In this operatiun diseased and poorly growing 
trees are removed and holly, dogwood, and serviceberry are fivored wherever 
possible, Tree stumps are cut very close to the ground so that they can hardly 
be seen. This operation is intensified on or neur rocreational areas. 


8. All the areas have been type-mapped and one has had a comprehensive 
80-page report rendered covering all the data necessary in a timber cruisc. 
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P Sonc of the contents of the report Were: a map ereey the arec or strirs 

the cruised and the establishment or reproduction nlots in tie verious timbsr 

1 tyres, cubic foot contents by srecies of trees, D.3.i. 6% to lv" 7225 igo 

ha foot contents by species cof trees, D.B.H. over 10%, Exjerimeut«l plot da 


is included on height and diameter growth in which grephs show the asaeimanes 
under various ecnditions; in conclusion the date is summecrized and suggestions 


: given for future forest 1innagenent practices on the various tracts of land. 
ce 

9, Feriodically new jobs develop.nnd money is set up for the development 
38 progran. For these, plans must be made for money set-up, labor, equipment, and 
ts naterinls on all the jobs for the project, including forestry, game, landscap- 
tnd ing, enugineerins, ind general development. Equipment charges must be known and 


quotetions secured for supplies snd anterials, These are broken down in the 
same way as described in the first paragraph under Wildlife. Also there is a 
separation for unskilled labcr, technicians, foremen, and seni-skilled workers. 


10. Under the head of forestry, progress reforts, monthly reports, and 





. Ero;ress or devolojmcnt mans are prepared, . Surplus forest products are regu- 
larly inventoried ard-offered for sale. 

11, Foot trnils hove been laid out on the various sites to different 
points of interest. These trails ure cut 4' wide and sanded for 3' of their 
width. This treatment makes c gcod locking and well wearing trail. 

ae. 12, Part cf the jobs .rlso is the laying out. of roads ond truck trails, 
culverts, ditching, and reguler rocd maintenance. The road construction 
varies fron thet on swampy and mick bottoas to sendy highland. 
>9 ‘ 
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Sporting mesazines «nd conservation dcpartncnt organs 
—_ Un copamtnent oresns 


(Supplenent; previous instrllmnents in WILDLIFE REVIEW, No. 3, pp. 32-34, 
No. 4, pr. 27, and Ne. 7, rp. BW- 31.] 


Of general scope 





The Trapper. Monthly, $1.00 a yenr, single cozy 15 cents. Auerican Trappers 
Assoc., Inc., Cedar City, Utah. 


Of locsl scope 





Associated Sportsman. Monthly, $1.00 2 year, single copy 5 cents. The 
associated Sportsmen of California, ‘Ine., 929 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


The Georgia Sportsian. 5O conts : yeor. Dept. of Game ond Fish, 412 State 
Cepitol, atlanta, Ga. 


sane and Fish. Monthly. State Guie «nd Fish Commission, Juckson, Miss. 


Tennessee Wildlife. Monthly, $1.00 2 year, single cory 15 cents. Tennessce 
Fedoration of Sportsmen, Nocl Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Coastal Sportsmen. Monthly, single copy 5 cents. 2419 Ave. C, Beaunont, 
Texas. 


Virginia Wildlife. Monthly, 25 cents « yeur. Blacksburg, Va. 


Wisconsin Outdoors. ‘ Monthly, $1.00 a year, single copy 10-cents. Reedsburg, 
Wis. 


The Wisconsin Sportsmin, Monthly, $1.00 a year, single copy 10 cents. 2004 
Winnebago St., Madison, Wis. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The coop pera tive acreenent between the Biological Survey and the Forest 
Service noted in WILDLIF® REVIEW, No. 3, April 1936, p. 15, has been revised, 
effective - onaleest 26, 1938, so us to srecify in detail the responsibilities of 
the two burezus, In genersl the allocation of duties affecting the wildlife 
progran on the national forests nay be described as research to the Biological 
Survey and management’ to the Forest Scrvice,. 
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Under a cooperative agreement between the University of Missouri, the 
Missouri Conservation Commission, and the Biological Survey, a new cooperative 
Wildlife research unit was established at the University, at Columbia, on 
November 1, with Dr. Paul D. Dalke, formerly leader of the Connecticut Unit, in 
charge. Work at the Connecticut Unit will be continued under an arrangement 
Whereby John Pearce, stationed at the Northeast Forest Experiment Station, New 
Haven, Conn., and Prof. A. E. Moss, head of the Department of Forestry, Connec- 
ticut State College, will look after the general program. 


"The Natural Vegetation of Arizona" (Univ. of Arizona, Tucson, Tech. 
Bul. 68, pp. 181-222, 22 photos, 1 fig., July 1937), by A. A. Nichol, in addi- 
tion to its expected contcnt contains ea good many notes on animals, some of 
them relating to food habits. A colored map of the principal plant associa- 
tions of the State is 5 valuable feature. 


"Wildlife Management in North Carolina,"mimcographed in November and 
December 1937 and printed in January i938, is devoted to the cooperative game 
management undertakinzs of the Zoology Department cf the State College of 
Agriculture and Enginecring nnd the Division of Game and Inland Fisheries of 
the State Department of Consorvition and Development, at Raleigh. The con- 
tents cf the January 1938 issue sre indicated on page 26 of WILDLIFE REVIEW, 
No. 11, February 1938, 


cee = 


The Wisconsin Conservation Department, in view of the beneficial 
activities of most hawks, and the difficuities for laymen of identifying and 
selectively killing the injurious species, has suggested to County Clerks that 
no bounty be offered on any hawk. It is considered that the great horned owl 
is readily enough identified so that payment of a bounty on this species is 
sometimes justifiable. [Abstract of releuse dated February 2, 1938.] 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science has issued a 
12-page bibliography entitled "Censerving our Neturel Resources", It cites 
author, publisher, title, pagination, und price, and bricfly commonts on lead- 
ing recent works on the general subject of conservation and on such subdivisions 
as lend use, forests, water, oil and gus, mincrals, and wildlifco. The nomes, 
addresses, and subscription rates of magazines devoted chiefly to conservation 
are given, cs Well us references to cortain special conservation material that 
has appeared fsirly recently in these nd other periodicals. The bibliography 
wes prepared by a committee consisting of: r. Joseph L. Wheeler (Chairmen), 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore; Dr. Edward W. Berry, Jonns Hopkins 
University, Bultimore; Dr. Paul R. Heyl, Bureocu cf Standards, Washington, D.C.; 
Dr. Burton E. Livingston, Joums Hcepkins University, Baltimore. 


Copies of this biblicgrsaphy mey be obtained by cpplying to the Permanent 
Secretary of the Associntion, Snithsoninn Institution Building, Washington, D.C. 
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"Knowing ‘Your Trees" is 2. book’ in which accounts that have appeared in 
American Forests of 50 species of trees are reproduced. Each unit of the series 
includes descriptive matter covering the charucteristics, and eccnomic impor- 
tence of the species, photographs of jtypical specimen, and of its bark, and 
other diagnostic details, and in addition a range map. The werk is attractive 
in make-up, both inside and out; it may be obtained from The American Forestry 
Associetion, Washington, D. C. 


Two bird books that readers of WILDLIFE REVIEW may wish to know about 
are among recent publications. "The Book of Birds"in two volumes, each of more 
than 550 pages and lavishly illustrated, assembles urticles that have been 
published from time to time in Tne Netional Goographic Magazine. There are 204 
color plates by Allan Brooks. The work may be obtained from the National 
Geographic Society, Washinzton, D, C., for $5.00 rer set. 


"Bird Studies at Old Cape May" crbodies observations by its author, 
Witmer Stone, extending ever a period of 48 yoars as Well as recorded data on 
birds of the New Jersey «and Delaws:re consts. It comprises two volumes 
totalling more thin 950 pages, end is zlso very fully and interestingly illus- 
trated with photographs, 2 colored plxtes, 1 full page etching, and many line 
drawings of birds and landscapes, mostly contributed by fricnds of the author, 
These books are being hundicd by the Delawure Valley Ornithological Club, 
c/o Acedemy of Naturz2l Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa.; price $6.00 for the two. 


Wilderness News of which No. 6 was issued in October 1937 is a mlti- 
lithed periodical devoted to the interests of the Wilderness Society. Those 
interested mey address the Editor =t 1840 Mintwood Pisce, Washington, D. C. 
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